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Fair are the meadows, fairer still the woodlands, 


Robed in the blooming garb of spring 
( g garb of spring. : 
lesus is fairer, Jesus is purer, April, 1941 


Who makes the woeful heart to sing. Volume XXVII Number 4 




















MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Offer numerous courses for rural, elementary, and 
high school teachers. An excellent program of 
lecture, entertainment, and recreation has been 
arranged for the summer session at each College. 


“we 


The dates of the opening of the Summer Terms 
are as follows: 


PEED <ivcewscvcesees MAY 28 

CAPE GIRARDEAU ........... JUNE 2 

WARRENSBURG ............. JUNE 2 

SEE. Wiviciesdvesadsad JUNE 2 

MARYVILLE ................ JUNE 3 
“uw 


For detailed information write: 


President Roy Ellis, Springfield 

President W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
President George W. Diemer, Warrensburg 
President Walter H. Ryle, Kirksville 
President Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville 
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UBLICATION OF 








THE NEW EDITION OF 
A SERIES FAMOUS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
to serve further in keeping America’s children the 





HEALTHIEST—HAPPIEST—LIVELIEST 





Conserving proudly those basic 
principles which made and kept the 
original series by long odds Ameri- 
ca’s favorite in health education. 


. . re-emphasizes the safe, positive, de- 
sirable way of living as the ideal, in its 
broad underlying stress on mental hy- 
giene. 

. reflects the sunny optimism of child- 
hood and prevents the development of 
morbidity and fear of disease. 

. newly embodies grade by grade the 





Progressing soundly by bringing 
the latest advancements in educa- 
tional method, medical science, and 
the art of bookmaking. 


The NEW Charters-Smiley-Strang program 


health subjects for which there is increas- 
ing need—safety, consumer education, 
conservation. 

. . illustrates normal health situations 
in child life by new pictures, modern 
photography at its best, showing real 
children who posed specially for these 
pictures. 





























The Series 
ALL TH ROUGH THE HEALTHFUL WAYS GROWING UP 
DAY —Grade 1 —Grade 4 HEALTHILY—Grade 7 
THROUGH THE YEAR LET’S BE HEALTHY A SOUND BODY 
—Grade 2 —Grade 5 —Grade 8 
HEALTH SECRETS HABITS, HEALTHFUL HEALTH IN A POWER 
—Grade 3 AND SAFE —Grade 6 AGE —Grade 9 
NEW NEW 
f El ta 1 . 
or Elementary Schools | | soe HHish Schools 
LANGUAGE Seymour-Smith Benedict-Knox- Patterson-Little- 
—Grade 7— PLANE Stone Burch 
oe = GEOMETRY LIFE nae AMERICAN 
— Lennes —_,—. yi ices 
in the language series SENIOR ARTS PROBLEMS 
STEP BY STEP IN PRACTICAL Second Revised 
Bair, Neal, Foster, Storm, Sanders Williams Lipman-J ohnson GREECE AND 
THDEMOCRACY HEALTHFUL auaiindion THE GREEKS 
—Grade 7— LIVING Working with 
Third Revised sar, a 
‘. English 
AMERICA IN ACTION Edition & Uliman and Henry 
—Grade 8— —Grade 9— 
LATIN FOR 
in the Hayes-Monk Our English Power AMERICANS 
DEMOCRACY SERIES COMPREHENSIVE Grows Up 
Edited by Cutright and Charters TYPEWRITING —Grade 10— (A first-year Latin) 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ¢ 2459 Prairie Avenue °* Chicago 
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‘oe care and feeding of germs is an exact- 
ing job. When you breed and board some 
forty different species, as the Lehn & Fink 
laboratories do, you need a wide variety of 
menus. 

Lehn & Fink bacteriologists satisfy the dietary 
whims of millions of these deadly enemies—main- 
tain them in all their robust virulence—to provide 
germ “guinea pigs’ to test ‘‘Lysol’s” potency. So 
that when you use “Lysol”, you can know it is 
effective. 

The same meticulous care safeguards the quality 
and integrity of all Lehn & Fink products. Every 
manufacturing step is zealously controlled in order 
that the finished product can be honestly pro- 
claimed the best your money can buy. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. See with your own eyes the scrupulous care 
which surrounds the making of all Lehn & Fink 
products. 

Write to Lehn F Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
S. C.-441, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book on 


household and personal uses of “Lysol.” 





Disinfectant 


Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 








In selecting a teacher 
or classroom furniture -.. 


Recommendations are Important 
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ORE so today than ever before. The many who 
have within the past year installed new American 
Universal and Envoy classroom seating are particularly 
enthusiastic in recommending the outstanding beauty and 
values of these products. 


Designed as a definite contribution to better posture 
and sight conservation, these new American 
lines have immediately won national accept- 
ance as an investment that pays continuing 
dividends in better health, better school prog- 
more attractive and effective schools. 





ress, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
in public seating * Manufacturers of School 
m, Stadium and Transportation Seating 
and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Accredited American Seating Company Dis- 
tributors in every trade area to serve you. 
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Published monthly, except June, July 
and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association as per 
Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of 
the M. S. T. A., under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 

Entered as Second-Class matter, October 
29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, under Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate provided 
for in Section 1108, Act of Oct. 3, 1917; 
authorized May 17, 1921. 

Annual membership dues $2.00, sixty 
cents of which is to cover cost of School 
and Community. Subscription to non- 
members, $2.00 a year. 

Change of Address—If you have your 
address changed give old as well as new 
address. 





Send All Contributions to the Editor 
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THE VIRGIN 





HIS PICTURE makes several appeals, the 
least of which is the beautiful color with 
which we will all become familiar when we 
study the Artext Print reproduction made by 
color photography, directly from the original 
painting in the Freer Gallery, Washington. One 
appeal this painting makes to the art lover is the 
fine design found in the pyramid form of the 
composition. The central or dominating figure 
forms the apex of the triangle. The white 
clouds in the background, faintly suggesting 
angelic wings, help to create an atmosphere of 
lightness and purity. Here we have an inverted 
pyramid which echoes the main compositional 
form made up of the three figures. The Spring- 
like step of the youthful figures, as they ad- 
vance toward us, emphasizes the feeling of 
youth. 
A sense of movement is accentuated by the 
handling of the folds of drapery. Color here 
again adds an important contribution to the 
spirit of the picture. The blue sky, symbol of 
truth; the blossoms of the tree overhead, sym- 
bol of Spring; the attitude of the older girl, 
Suggesting responsibility; all combine to pro- 
duce an effect of educational significance as 
well as one of rare beauty. 
Orders for this material and all other supple- 
mentary material for carrying out the work of 
the Courses of Study should be sent to 
Misouri State Teachers Association 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 

Send for our P. R. C. order blank 
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LOANS 


YOU CAN BORROW $100 
if you can pay back $9.75 a month 


THE teacher who needs a loan for an emergency, this 

plan offers a quick, simple way to get cash. All you do to 
borrow at Household Finance is to acquaint us with your prob- 
lem and sign a note. No stocks or bonds, no endorsers or guaran- 
tors required. No credit questions asked of friends or relatives. 


Payments to fit your purse 


You may repay your loan in monthly installments—on_ the 
schedule which best fits your own situation and income. Sup- 
pose that you need $100. Find this amount in the first column 
of the table. Then read across, picking out the monthly pay- 
ment which is convenient for you to make. $9.75 a month, 
for instance, will repay a $100 loan in full in twelve months. 
Note that the sooner you repay, the less your loan costs. (Loans 
also made in other amounts and for other periods.) : 

Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household Finance 
office. Or send coupon for full information about our “‘Loans 
by mail”’ service. 

Have you seen Household’s helpful booklets on money man- 
agement and better buymanship? These are published to help 
families stretch their dollars. Many schools and colleges use 
these practical publications. Ask or write for sample copies. 


FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 














CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
6 12 16 20 
payments payments payments payments 
$20 to $50 loaned only 
$ 4 $ by +} $ 2.46 for 12 months or less 
75 13.62 7.31 $ 5.74 $ 4.81 
100 18.15 9.75 7.66 6.41 
125 22.67 12.16 9.55 8.00 
150 27.16 14.56 11.43 9.56 
200 36.13 19.33 15.15 12.65 
250 45.08 24.08 18.85 15.73 
300 54.02 28.82 22.54 18.80 

















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 
2uUA% © month on that part of a balance not exceed- 
$1b0. and 2% per month on that part of a balance 
in excess of $160. This rate is less than the maximum 
prescribed by the Missouri Small Loan Law. mo. 











Personal Loans—$20 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES IN 3 MISSOURI CITIES 


Kansas CIty Kansas City (Contd) St. Louis 
2ndF1.,ShankmanBldg. 2nd F1., Bryant Bldg., 4th Floor, Missouri 
3119 Troost Ave. 1ith and Grand Ave., Theatre Bidg., 
Valentine 2157 . Victor 1425. 634 No. Grand Bivd., 
Saas . Jefferson 5300. 
T. JosEPa 


7 ‘ S 
2nd FI., Dierks Blag., g¢@ Fi. Tootle Bldg., 2nd Fl. 705 Olive St., 
1006 Grand Ave., Cur. 6th & Francis, Cor. Olive and 7th, 
Harrison 4025. Phone: 2-5495. Central 7321. 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION sc 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan." I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 





























A Brand New School Bus Body—and 
A Brand New Reason for Buying It 


4 FE AT \} RE S$ @ Again in ’41, you'll say Superior All-Steel 


School Bus Bodies are a step ahead in safety, 
comfort, style and practical dollar value. 
Even more important — through national 
advertising in COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
—hundreds of parents and influential citi- 
zens in your community are being “ pre-sold” 
on Superior safety. So be safe, be sure, buy, 
Superior now — for guaranteed delivery at 
present prices. Write today for 1941 litera- 
* ture and a free demonstration. 





"Keystone Trailer & Equipment Co. 


ng Pa 2100 E. 10th St. 1700 Pine St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Be Safe, Be Sure 


by He 
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MAY THE BEST MAN WIN! 


Tuerr WILL BE a number of changes in the personnel of the many 
school faculties in Missouri this spring and summer. Some engaged 
in the teaching profession will enter another field of work. This 
number will probably be greater this year due to the defense program 
than it has been in past years. Many in the profession will receive 
promotions. A few will be demoted. 


In this shifting and changing of positions there exists one of 
the greatest opportunities for the principles of democracy to function 
that one can find in any situation. When a position is declared offi- 
cially vacant the same democratic principles are practiced by those 
applying for the position regardless of whether it is a rural teacher, 
a city superintendent, an elementary or high school teacher, or a 
principal. 


Anyone possessing the necessary qualifications may submit his 
application for a position. There is no prerequisite in our democratic 
land, such as belonging to the right political party, to exclude one 
from trying for a particular job. In a totalitarian land the cards 
are already stacked. You must belong to the party. And, in these 
nations only one party exists. Your professional advancement is 
contingent on the contribution you can make to the political party. 


0. In our land professional advancement is based on the service you 
‘ render to the welfare of boys and girls. 
i Those engaged in the teaching profession practice the principal 





of respect for the individual, his thoughts, feelings, beliefs and 
opinions. As teachers enter into competition for a specific job each 
presents his case to the proper authorities in the way he considers 
most effective. This is done in a manner which will not intentionally 
detract anything from another candidate’s chances of election. There 
is a genuine respect for the rights of others. The other fellow must 
get a square deal and each in return expects the same. 


Everyone seeking the same position tries to radiate the spirit of 
May the Best Man Win!—I. F. 
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Citizenship Recognition Day 


Tue MIssoOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION and the 
State Department of Education are sponsoring for the first 
time on May 18, a state-wide observance of Citizenship 
Day for the recognition of new voters. 

These times of stress and strain emphasize as never 
before the citizen’s duty to the Nation and the Nation’s 
duty to the citizen. 

Over 2,500,000 young people in the United States and 
about 80,000 in Missouri reach voting age each year. Citi- 
zenship Recognition Day seeks to give new members of 
this group as they reach the age of 21, a new sense of ideal- 
ism and purpose in citizenship. 

The third Sunday in May has been set aside by Con- 
gress for this purpose. This year it falls on May 18. Here 
is a great nation-wide movement, which is especially im- 
portant now as a National Defense Measure. | 

It is the thought of the sponsors that the observance be | 


—- 2 tere 22 6€e 262 ene 2. ap 


held on a county-wide basis. A suggested outline for the 
initiating of the program will be mailed the County Super- 
intendents and the City Superintendents within the next few 
days. 

It is hoped that every County in the State will join in 
the observance of this most worthwhile and timely activity. 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT CAN 
RISE NO HIGHER THAN THE INTEL- 
LIGENCE, CONSCIENCE, AND PUR- 
POSE OF THE INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN 
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Visual 


—— HicH ScHoo. was confronted 
this fall with the problem of developing a 
well-rounded, all-inclusive visual education 
program. After due consideration this as- 
signment was delegated to the school co- 
ordinator, G. W. Morris. 


The co-ordinator’s first consideration was 
that of securing films that would meet with 
the scholastic needs of the pupils, also a 
program so timed that it would fit into the 
dasswork as supplementary material in 
such a way as to further our educational 
program. The co-ordinator accomplished 
this task as nearly as possible by having a 
personal conference with each teacher and 
having accessible film lists from which to 
choose. From our corps of twenty teachers, 
i2 entered the program. 


Another consideration to be dealt with 
was that of choosing between the silent and 
sound film as our system has available 
machines for both kinds. In the end it was 
decided that the silent film should con- 
stitute the core of our program as it was 
cheaper and because it was felt that the 
silent picture presented greater possibilities 
for teacher instruction in the majority of 
the subject matter courses. However, in the 
field of science and industrial arts, sound 
films found their place in our program. 
Films are ordered through a department 
and are used by that particular department 
and not shown to all students in the school. 
This method enables us to build a continu- 
ous program and through the process of 
elimination the aim will be to build up a 
film instruction program which will be 
new to the incoming student and may be 
used from year to year. 


The visual education pictures are avail- 
able to our school two days a week, namely 
Monday and Wednesday. The schedule 
was made out with this in mind so as to 
lessen the confusion that would naturally 
come with an irregular schedule. The 
teacher was furnished a copy of the sched- 
ule to keep in her files so that she would 
know the date a picture is to be shown. 
However, before this scheduled date, the 
teacher is again reminded by the co-ordina- 
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Education Program 





By R. F. BLANKENBAKER 
Principal High School 
Boonville 





tor. A preview is arranged, the teacher and 
as many as two students ordinarily attend 
the preview. Frequently these students 
either aid in, or make interpretations un- 
der the guidance of the teacher at the time 
the picture is shown to the class. This gives 
opportunity for student participation in 
the visual education work. 


The co-ordinator, seeing the possibility 
of public relationship, purposely arranged 
the visual education pictures for Monday 
and Wednesday as the two service clubs, 
the Rotary and the Kiwanis, meet at 
noon on these days. Our programs are 
available to them at any time. 


A number of students have been in- 
structed how to operate the projector and 
are relied upon as operators at any time 
they are in study hall. 


Experience so far indicates that a film 
should be shown at least two times for the 
students to receive the most value from it. 
The first showing introduces to the pupils 
the primary objectives, while the second 
showing should give opportunity for the 
detailed study under the direction of the 
teacher or a pupil who has been groomed 
for the occasion. Pupil activity or pupil 
participation in the form of round table 
discussion or written assignments may be 
used as tools to further the process of 
learning. 


The program, though still in the experi- 
mental stage, promises to develop into one 
with much educational value as the teach- 
ing staff is daily coming to recognize its 
strength as an educational process. The 
fact that our program is organized, the 
teachers request their own pictures, that 
they are at liberty to eliminate or retain the 
films that they desire, stands as evidence 
that we are well on the way toward the 
adoption of a substantial visual educational 


program. 
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School Legislation on the Move 


‘he FOLLOWING PARAGRAPHS summarize 
some proposals that were not mentioned in 
the legislative summary published in the 
March issue of School and Community. 


House Bill No. 317, forbidding bands or 
orchestras whose members attend or are 
employed by a public school or institution, 
supported in whole or in part by public 
taxation, or granted any tax exemption 
and located in counties with 25,000 or 
more inhabitants, to perform at any func- 
tions except at a ceremony or function con- 
ducted in connection with the activities of 
the school or institution, or one conducted 
for purely charitable purposes, also forbid- 
ding similar bands or orchestras from other 
counties to perform in counties with 25,000 
or more inhabitants, was introduced by 
Mr. Schick. 


House Bill No. 135, providing for the 
issuance of special license plates for use on 
school busses, was introduced on February 
24 by Messrs. Whitney and Summers. 


House Bill No. 157, changing the meth- 
od of assessing property used in connec- 
tion with hydro-electric projects, and the 
distribution of taxes paid on such prop- 
erty, was introduced on February 25 by 
Mr. Hart. 


House Bill No. 159, authorizing the es- 
tablishment of speed zones on highways 
and streets in the vicinity of schools, was 
introduced on February 25 by Mr. Con- 
rath. 


House Bill No. 306, introduced by Mr. 
Daily, seeks to remove from Section 10501, 
Revised Statutes of 1939, the limits of $150 
and $50 placed on the annual salaries of 
secretaries and treasurers, respectively, of 
school boards in city, town, and consolid- 
ated districts having less than 25,000 in- 
habitants. This bill is in conflict with 
House Bill No. 146, since both seek to 
amend the same section. 


House Bill No. 349, introduced by 
Messrs. Wallace and Buckley, authorizes 
the establishment of an agricultural and 
industrial school for negroes, to be located 
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in Southeast Missouri and to be controlled 
by the Board of Curators of Lincoln Uni- 
versity. 


House Bill No. 353, introduced by 
Messrs. Conrath, Hale, Wright, Wood. 
small and Hamlin, authorizes the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, by and with the 
advice of the State Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner, to adopt and enforce regula- 
tions governing the design and operation 
of school busses, whether owned and Op- 
erated by school distrcts or privately own- 
ed and operated under contract with 
school districts; requires that operators of 
school busses carry liability insurance; 
authorizes the use of money from the in- 
cidental fund to pay liability insurance 
premiums; and provides penalties for vio- 
lation of the act, including the withhold- 
ing of state money apportioned for trans- 
portation purposes. 


House Bill No. 407, introduced by Mr. 
Cowherd, repeals Section 10366, Revised 
Statutes of Missouri, 1939, relating to 
school district moneys, the funds into 
which they are to be placed, the purposes 
for which they may be disbursed, and the 
form of warrant to be used, and enacts a 
new section relating to the same subjects, 
but setting forth more specifically the funds 
into which certain moneys are to be placed 
and the purposes for which they may be 
spent, including the purchase of transpor- 
tation equipment; also authorizing trans- 
fers, under certain circumstances, from the 
incidental fund to the teachers’ fund and 
from other specified funds to the inciden- 
tal fund. The purpose of the bill is to 
clarify the law relative to school district 
moneys and to authorize expenditures 
from the incidental fund for ordinary re- 
pairs of school property and the purchase 
of transportation equipment. 


The following bills were killed in com- 
mittee: 


House Bill No. 148, limiting state aid 
for the transportation of resident pupils 
to districts that have an area of 13 or more 
square miles or a one-way dimension of 
5 or more miles. 
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House Bill No. 151, requiring districts 
that are denied equalization aid because 
of low attendance, but persist in main- 
taining schools, to spend for school main- 
tenance as much as would have been avail- 
able therefor on the basis of equalization 
aid, or forfeit their organization and _ be- 
come unorganized territory. 


Committee Substitute for House Bill No. 
150, amending the law that authorizes the 
granting of building aid to consolidated or 
enlarged districts for the abandonment of 
school buildings, and declaring that a new- 
ly formed common school district should, 
under certain circumstances, be regarded as 
an enlarged district and eligible for aband- 
onment aid, was killed by the House on a 
vote for perfection. 


The following bills have successfully 
passed the perfection stage and will go 
on the House Calendar for third reading 
and final passage: 


House Bill No. 146, forbidding the State 
Superintendent of Schools to release state 
aid apportioned to a district that has six 
directors or maintains a high school until 
the financial report required for the pre- 
ceding school year has been received in 
his ofice and approved by him. 


House Bill No. 147, amending the law 
that authorizes the granting of building 
aid of not more than $2,000 to a city, town, 
or consolidated district, so as to permit the 
granting of such aid more than once to a 
district, if more than one building has been 
erected that meets requirements. 


Committee Substitute for House Bill No. 
176, permitting the use of school busses 
upon the highways of the state for the 
transportation of pupils, together with 
adults as chaperons, to and from inter- 
school activity meets, also permitting 
school boards and superintendents to ar- 
range the compensation for the use of 
busses and drivers in any manner not in 
conflict with present statutes. 


House Bill No. 149, increasing from 5 to 
12 the number of resident pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance required for the first 
high school teaching unit, was perfected by 
the House on March 24, with an amend- 
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inent authorizing the State Superintendent 
of Schools to grant a teaching unit on the 
basis of fewer than 12 pupils, if in his judg- 
ment conditions justify such action. 


Committee Substitute for House Bill No. 
231, the county superintendents’ salary bill, 
was perfected by the House on March 27. 
Thus the way is paved for its final passage 
by the House. 


House Bill No. 207, appropriating one- 
third of the state revenue for public school 
support, has been reported out of the Com- 
mittee with that body’s recommendation 
that it do pass. 


House Bill No. 419, amending the law 
relative to the granting of equalization aid 
to school districts, has been the subject 
of two hearings, pro and con, before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. At 
the last hearing, Wednesday evening, April 
2, a sub-committee of the Ways and Means 
group was named to meet with a commit- 
tee representing forces opposing and sup- 
porting the bill, to draft a substitute upon 
which all elements can agree, if possible. 


The committees will meet Monday, April 
7, to start redrafting the bill. Mr. E. R. 
Caldwell, Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, announced there would be no 
more public hearings but the committee 
would consider the redrafted bill in execu- 
tive session when it is ready. 


The Senate Committee on Education has 
not acted finally on the retirement pro- 
posals emanating from St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and St. Joseph. The proposals have 
encountered unexpected opposition, re- 
portedly from real estate interests. 


Those who are interested in safeguard- 
ing State support of public schools should 
not lose sight of Senate Joint and Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 2, which proposes a 
constitutional amendment authorizing the 
General Assembly to place sales tax receipts 
in a special fund to be used for one or all 
of the following purposes: old-age pen- 
sions, aid to dependent children, general 
relief. From the standpoint of public 
school support, this is the most dangerous 
proposal now before the General Assem- 
bly. The proposal has not yet passed be- 
yond the committee stage. 
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Educating Youth for the Respon- 
sibilities of American Citizenship 


ie ABOVE WAS the subject of the reg- 
ional conference of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission held in St. Louis at the 
Statler hotel on March 10. The confer- 
ence, attended by 142 educators and lay- 
men of the St. Louis area was sponsored 
by the St. Louis Public Schools, Washington 
University, and the Educational Policies 
Commission of the N.E.A. 

John Rush Powell, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of the St. Louis Schools, opened the 
conference with the introduction of Homer 
W. Anderson, Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, St. Louis, who brought words of greet- 
ing. The purpose of the conference was 
discussed by F. M. Underwood, assistant 
superintendent, St. Louis. 

For a general summarization of the work 
of the conference, we take the liberty of 
using the contents of a bulletin issued to 
the Rolla school faculty by Superintendent 
B. P. Lewis who attended this one day 
meeting. 

“Dr. W. F. Gephart, former college edu- 
cator but now a layman St. Louis banker, 
spoke to a general meeting on “Problem 
Mindedness.” He emphasized that “Politi- 
cal Unconsciousness” is a normal attitude 
of the people of the United States. He 
thinks that we have had a decrease in abili- 
ty of those serving in public office due to 
this attitude which itself has resulted from 
(a) the distaste on the part of many of 
our better people toward running for of- 
fice and (b) their unwillingness to subject 
themselves to pressure groups, especially 
political. He thinks this “Political Uncon- 
sciousness” is a problem for us to try to 
overcome. 

“Dr. W. G. Carr, Secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, discussed citizenship 
training as having a pattern of five-fold 
areas. 

1. The general or “over-all-program” 
of the American school with its democratic 
control resting in the common people, in- 
volving the principle that “all who are 
affected have a right to share in the mak- 
ing of policies” tends or should contribute 
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toward the American democratic way. 

2. The method of teaching in the class- 
room should furnish pupil-practice in liy- 
ing democracy including respect for minor- 
ities. 

3. Extra-curricular activities may be 
used freely in developing qualities needed 
by the good American citizen. But Dr. Carr 
warns that not all extra-curricular activities 
contribute to the democratic way of life. 
He points out that “youth activities” are 
common to the totalitarian as well as dem- 
ocratic states. The “Real Issues” are based 
on whether there are furnished opportuni- 
ties for the right to vote and to make real 
choices. 

4. Dr. Carr emphasized that the pro- 
gram of the school should not be set apart 
on an island but should involve use of the 
community as a laboratory and that the 
community should come back to the school 
freely so that there should be fuller inter- 
relationship. 

5. Duties of citizenship should be em- 
phasized more in our teaching. A study 
of pupils’ statements in ninety schools 
showed two-thirds of the emphasis was 
placed by pupils upon their rights and 
privileges and opportunities in a democ- 
racy and only one-third upon their duties 
to others. 

“Dr. Carr asserted that “Democracy is 
learned and taught, not inherited.” He de- 
sired to counteract the assertion that dem- 
ocracy is inefficient for he believes that “it 
is ultimately the efficient way of conducting 
human affairs.” 

“Dr. G. C. Maxwell emphasized that we 
need courage. He quoted Mr. Paul Mc- 
Nutt, “Democracy is endangered less from 
without than from within—especially fears 
of our economic ability to succeed in meet- 
ing our needs.” 

“Our Score on Dr. Carr’s Five Points 
if rightly and conscientiously made would 
doubtless show many constructive things 
we are failing to do. However, we thought 
that to direct attention to some good 
things (not nearly all) may point the way 
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to furthering our job of citizenship train- 
ing— 
1. Influence of over-all-program, 

a. Missouri provides for school con- 
trol to be largely democratic. 

b. Economic support may be raised 
or lowered much as local voters 
determine. 

. Courses are mostly determined by 
the people. 

d. Views of religifious minorities are 
respected. 

2. Methods of teaching 

a. Recent classroom methods and 
courses of study have improved 
much in democratic procedures. 

b. Classroom government is not so 
severe as it once was and pupils 
participate extensively. 

c. A student council at high school 
participates freely in plans for 
school welfare. 

d. Teacher domination in the class- 
room has been replaced by more 
initiative and teacher-pupil under- 
standing and cooperation. 

e. Many magazines and newspapers 
are used to stimulate interest in 
study of recent movements. 

3. Youth Activities 

a. Scout organizations emphasize 
helpfulness, honesty, straightfor- 
wardness. 

b. The high school newspaper is par- 
ticipated in for student as well as 
faculty expression. 

c. Clubs are formed as desired by 
pupils and are carried on largely 
with student freedom of choice 
by vote. 

d. Remember, activities may be so 
conducted as to promote dishon- 
esty, hatred, uncharitableness and 
overbearing habits, as well as their 
opposites. 

4. School isolation 

a. A P.-T. A. helps bring school and 
community together. 

b. A physics class visited and studied 
the light plant lately, and visits 
are made to M. S. M. laboratories. 

c. Pupils make articles in shop for 
home. 

d. Parents come to work at our shop. 

e. Our band plays for the Lions’ Car- 
nival and other city civic activities. 
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f. Merchants have asked for and em- 
ployed many of our pupils outside 
of school hours to assist during 
recent labor shortages. 

g. Our art and music classes have 
helped special church activities. 

h. Vocational Agriculture and Voca- 
tional Home Economics teachers 
supervise projects at home. 

i. The music department will help 
the Masons and Eastern Star soon. 

j- Speakers in specialized fields of 
local industry and commerce dis- 
cuss their fields in our classes. 

k. Vocational Home Economics girls 
invite mothers to their specially 
prepared dinners and give parties 
to preschool children. 

1. Representatives of colleges address 
many seniors. 

m. Faculty members participate in 
service and civic organizations. 

What you teach about democracy 

a. Teaching citizenship is not limited 
to Social Science classes in our 
school. Physical Education, Voca- 
cational Home Economics and 
other courses furnish splendid op- 
portunities. 

b. Grade school teachers are doing 
a good job in this field in health 
work, reading classes, history and 
geography, and playground activi- 
ties.” 

In the afternoon round table discussions 
in five special fields on “How can we do a 
beter job of Citizenship Education?” were 
held. The special fields and the group 
leaders were as follows: 

Through Democratic Administration of 
Schools?, Superintendent Willard E. Gos- 
lin and Professor Charles A. Lee; By the 
use of Democratic practices in classroom, 
shop and gymnasium?, Professor Frank L. 
Wright and Dean Irvin F. Coyle; ‘Through 
what we teach in the course of study?, 
D. C. Rucker and Dr. S. A. Johnson; In 
students’ school activities outside the class- 
room?, Mr. R. M. Inbody and Dr. Paul G. 
Steinbicker; By students’ activities to im- 
prove their communities?, Dean Leo R. 
Kennedy and Mr. Don A. Livingston. 

During the evening meeting a play, “For 
You to Live” was presented by Harold 
Bassage and the professional class of the 
St. Louis school of the theater. 


5 
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3 Dare You! 


I DARE YOU to read every word of this! 
I dare you to examine yourself in the light 
of this information! I dare you to do 
something about it! 

If you hope to go to college, you should 
be very much interested in your chances 


of succeeding there. If you have no inten- 
tion of getting more than a high school 
education, you will find a hint here of 
your chances for success in any occupation. 

During the past several years the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has been testing high 
school students’ intelligence, studying their 
scholarship records, and has followed the 
course of 1,335 of those who later entered 
the University. We have 





By ‘THEODORE WILSON 
Rogersville 
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ability who have worked up to that ability 
and made average grades have a much 
better chance to succeed in college. About 
fifty of every hundred of this latter group 
do satisfactory college work. 

We have in this high school a consider- 
able number of students who are kidding 
themselves into thinking that all that is 
necessary is to get a passing grade and 
credit from each course. We have intelli- 
gent students who can’t or won't concen- 

trate for ten solid minutes 








a report of what happened 


on a lesson but expect to 





to those students; and, 
therefore, this is not a 
statement of what might 
happen, but a factual re- 
lation of what DOES hap- 


Some startling facts are 
brought out. It has been 
discovered that the greater 
the difference between a 
student's scholastic ability 
and his actual scholastic 
performance, the less the 
chance he has of succeed- 
ing in college. Here's a 











Here is a message one 
high school teacher had 
for his students. This ar- 
ticle was written to pro- 
mote greater effort among 
pen. those students attending 

high school who were not 
working up to their in- 
dicated native ability. 

Mr. Wilson, an English 
and Social Studies teacher 
in the Rogersville High 
School, presented this ar- 
ticle to the students 
through the pages of their 
student publication.—Ed. 


succeed in college or in 
business. 

What happens to the 
bright boy or girl who loafs 
through high school and 
enters college expecting to 
turn over a new leaf? The 
vast majority of them 
“flunk out.” Why is this 
true? Do they become less 
intelligent because of fail- 
ure to use their intelli- 
gence? No, it is not that. 
They have developed poor 
attitudes toward school and 























jolt in the back of the lap 
of those bright boys and 
girls who have been loafing in our school 
with the belief that they can turn over a 
new leaf and succeed in college. Off hand, 
one would be inclined to believe that any 
high school student who ranks in the upper 
25% of all Missouri students in intelligence 
(scholastic ability) should be able to do 
satisfactory college work. Research, how- 
ever, finds that a student who ranks in the 
highest 25% in ability but who has con- 
sistently ranked in the lowest 25% in schol- 
arship is almost certain to fail in college. 
To be clear, only about six of every one 
hundred such students succeed in their 
freshman year in college. Students in the 
same scholastic rank but with somewhat 
less ability have a better chance to succeed 
in college, and students of just average 
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poor study habits and they 
lack the educational back- 
ground essential to more advanced study. 
While they were in high school, they didn't 
learn how to study, they didn’t learn much 
a matter, and they didn’t develop 
the habit of working or the will to succeed. 

After we are past the high school age, 
our habits and attitudes change very little. 
If you (and I do mean you) don’t develop 
the intestinal fortitude to work up to your 
ability in your high school career, then 
don’t expect ever to be anything but a 
loafer and a failure in college or anywhere 
else. 

If you have been working up to your 
ability, that’s fine. On the whole, the stu- 
dents whose high school scholarship is 
on a level with their ability have the best 
chance to succed in college (according to 
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statistics) Or anywhere else (if we may 
judge from observation) . 

If you have been a loafer, expecting to 
turn over a new leaf after you are through 
high school, be honest with yourself: if that 


leaf ever is to be turned, you'll have to 
turn it now. 

Loafers seldom succeed! Workers seldom 
fail! I dare you to determine to be a 
success! 
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Gravois Mills Sponsors Community Day 


= RURAL DISTRICTS participated in 
community day sponsored by Gravois Mills 
on March 28. Two pennants were award- 
ed: one to the school making the best 
showing in academic work and the other 
to the school earning the most points in 
athletic events. 

Situated in the heart of Morgan County 
is the Gravois Mills School District. It is 
not a large district but it is an important 
district especially to the people living with- 
in its boundary and to those rural districts 
adjacent to it. To the people of this vi- 
cinity education is, as it should rightly be, 
one of the most important phases of the 
communities’ activities. 

For the last three years the Gravois School 
District has been sponsoring a community 
day. This is a day on which the meaning 
of the word community takes on a broader 
scope. For, the community on this occasion 
embraces not only the local school district 
but the children and parents from many 
of the neighboring districts. ‘Transporta- 
tion has lengthened the diameter of this 
community. 

Community day affords an opportunity 
for boys and girls in neighboring districts 
to bring to this central location, for the 
purpose of exhibiting, much of the tangi- 
ble work they have completed through the 
course of the school year. The students 
also have an opportunity to demonstrate 
their skill in spelling, arithmetic, dramat- 
ics, athletics, and music. 

In one large room of the school building 
booths were constructed. Each school was 
provided with a space and teacher and 
pupils were responsible for arranging the 
exhibit. The displays reflected the work 
that had been done in the areas of the fine 
arts, language arts, social science, and 
science. 

As an illustration of the work displayed 
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one would find in the fine arts such things 
as: finger paintings, cut and torn paper 
posters, free-hand crayon drawings, groups 
of border and surface designs, music note- 
books, nature studies done in water color, 
posters showing arrangement of instru- 
ments in an orchestra, original songs (words 
and music created, copied and sung by the 
pupils) , and original rhythm band arrange- 
ments. 


Three schools participated in the first 
community day; six schools entered the 
second year; and eight were present this 
year. 

The schools participating this year were 
Oak Grove, Holst, Jenkins, Buck Creek, 
Proctor, White Hall, Hubbard, and Brushy. 
Oak Grove was awarded the pennant for 
the best academic display. In the athletic 
events Buck Creek won the largest number 
of points and a pennant. 


Parents, teachers, and students made use 
of the occasion to compare work with other 
schools. Gravois Mills utilized one room 
for displaying some of the accomplishments 
of the local school but these exhibits were 
not entered in competition with visiting 
schools. 

The principal of the Gravois grade 
school, Wray D. Silvey, formulated the 
plans for this annual affair. County Su- 
perintendent Lee T. Sims was present at 
this event and encourages its continuation. 


Among the day’s many fine results may 
be listed the orientation value. Pupils 
graduating from the rural districts are giv- 
en an opportunity to begin familiarizing 
themselves with a new situation. Superin- 
tendent Silvey’s annual report shows an 
increase of fifty students coming from rural 
districts this year over that of four years 
ago. He believes a good percentage of the 
increase is due to community day. 
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Education and the National Emergency 


is PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF the United States 
have been established, developed, expand- 
ed, and maintained not primarily for the 
direct benefit to the individual educated. 
They exist in order to promote the com- 
mon welfare of all—including those who 
do not have children and those who attend 
or send their children to non-public schools. 
Upon no other theory can be justified the 
support of public schools by taxes upon 
the property and income of all in propor- 
tion to their ability to pay. 


Rarely, if ever, have the schools and those 
in charge of them had a better opportu- 
nity than today to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of public education along the lines 
of its principal purpose and reason for 
existence. The nation and its people are 
in the state of precarious emergency far 
more serious than that of any time since 
the years of the war between the States, 
and indeed definitely more serious than 
at that time. The next few months or year 
or so will reveal whether our profession is 
composed of statesmanlike educators as 
many seem to believe or of flabby, pro- 
vincial pedagogues and _ schoolmarms; 
whether we can re-organize our educational 
programs, activities, objectives, and efforts 
to meet an emergency in which time is es- 
sential; or whether we are so lacking in 
social understanding, vision, courage, ener- 
gy, and functional patriotism to take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the soundness of the principle of 
public schools supported by public taxa- 
tion. 


The needs are not only imperative but 
obvious. One cannot, without confession 
of incredible stupidity, truthfully say that 
he does not know what needs to be done 
or how to go about it. 


While there is a definite need for more 
and better technical training for men along 
the lines of mechanical engineering and 
production, and in the elements of mili- 
tary activities, these constitute the simplest 
and far from the most important areas. In 
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actual combat, as well as in developing a 
degree of preparedness that will prevent 
war, men are as important as machines. 
The differences between Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and France on one hand and the 
Germans on the other lay not only in war 
machines but to a greater extent in the 
men who manned them. American youth 
is soft, to an alarming extent physically, 
and to some extent spiritually; as yet the 
schools, or any other agency for that mat- 
ter, have not taken any “emergency” steps 
to correct this vital defect. 


The great mass of the American people 
must be upgraded markedly in their capa- 
city for understanding what war or prep- 
aration for war means to the economic life 
of the country and what are the paralyzing 
dangers involved in shifting gears in a 
nation from such a period of preparation 
for war to a period of normal industrial 
and economic activity. At present it seems 
almost certain that when our present war 
preparation activities subside to a normal 
peace time status, the condition of eco- 
nomic depression and of unemployment 
will make 1929-33 seem like a casual rip- 
ple on the surface of still waters. Yet, in 
most schools more pupil time is still being 
devoted to the study of foreign languages 
and of algebra and geometry than to eco- 
nomics and to political problems. How 
stupid this lethargy will seem a few years 
hence! 


The people must be prepared to make 
more intelligent decisions about problems 
of capital investment and of labor in time 
of emergency. How far and how long, for 
example, can those who control our indus- 
trial plants be permitted to remain inactive 
in an emergency like this and to haggle 
with the government, demanding as much 
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profits and safety in investment as in nor- 
mal times. How far can labor be permit- 
ted to go in deciding whether in these 
times they can stop or slow down produc- 
tion with strikes and insistence upon a 
short work week, however legitimate these 
measures may be in normal times. 


In a democracy the people are sovereign 
and in the main they must and do decide 
such matters. How are the people to know, 
unless they have given much careful 
thought and study to such matters? What 
should school people be doing in the way 
of forums and other programs of adult 
education, as well as in the schools proper, 
to render this valuable service which, with- 
out the slightest shadow of a doubt, the 
schools and the school people are in the 
best position and under the greatest re- 
sponsibility to render? 


In our immediate as well as our long 
range program of preparedness, one of the 
most important areas is that of relation- 
ship to other neutral nations. England 
finds herself in her present state of extreme 
danger and desperation largely because of 
an incredibly selfish and short-sighted for- 
eign policy. 

Our situation is equally precarious and 
our international relationship until the 
past few years equally short-slighted and 
unfortunate. Among European peoples we 
are regarded as a rich and selfish nation 
which they would as readily loot as defend. 
Practically every nation in Central and 
South America has suffered at the hands 
of American foreign investors who by ag- 
gressive methods, and often supported by 
political intrigue and bribery tf their of- 
ficials, have gotten control of much of their 
richest resources and business. They resent 
exploitation of their economic resources 
and look grudgingly and enviously upon 
the wealth of the “Yanquis” and “Gringos” 
of the great Colossus of the North. Ours 
is a nation culturally foreign to the Latin- 
American nations to the South of us. Fran- 
co and Mussolini, puppets of Hitler and 
creatures of English mistakes, are capitaliz- 
ing those differences to our serious disad- 
vantage. 


The American people must unlearn a 
number of unfortunate fallacies. They 
must realize the meaning and the truth of 
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the idea of the equality of man. They must 
learn such important truths as a fact that 
a creditor nation, must import even a little 
more than they export—that nations with- 
out gold can pay for goods only with goods 
and services. 


The sovereign American people have in 
spite of their public school system and 
their great universities, proved childishly 
innocent and ignorant in all these areas. 
Leaders that were either equally ignorant 
or had axes to grind or nests to feather, 
or both, have herded us into beliefs and 
policies which if not reversed in the imme- 
diate future, may, as was the case of Eng- 
land under Baldwin and Chamberlain and 
the international capitalists and bankers 
whom they represented, prove to be a di- 
rect and short road to disaster. 


Lastly and most important, there is now 
a life-and-death need for a heart-deep na- 
tional unity and patriotism—an impelling 
consciousness that what we enjoy here and 
stand for in the United States is worth 
fighting for, worth dying for, if necessary. 
All of us must be made emotionally and 
rationally conscious of that indebtedness. 
We must present to any man or nation con- 
templating aggression, the presence of such 
a national fervor and unity as well as of 
physical preparedness as will thoroughly 
discourage any thoughts of aggression from 
abroad. This is of unusual importance 
when the principal threat to our security 
comes from a past master of the divide and 
conquer technique. 


We must not lose sight of the fact that 
millions in this country have from an eco- 
nomic point of view so little to fight for! 
—disappointed unemployed youth, beaten 
and discouraged share-croppers, and land- 
less farmers, migrant and casual labor, and 
other important groups of men and women 
who have little experiential basis for ap- 
preciation of such ideals and boasts as “The 
American standard of living,” “Equality of 
opportunity,” “Brotherhood of man.” 


Was there ever more important work for 
schools and school people—more challenge 
to men and women of red blood, more 
chance for public education to justify it- 
self? Do we have the wrong kind of people 
in the classrooms and in the administra- 
tive offices? If not what’s holding us back. 
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Teachers With a $300,000 Business 


on AMOUNT OF loans made by eighteen 
of Missouri’s twenty-two teacher credit 
unions last year was $289,694.59 according 
to the returns from an information blank 
sent to the treasurers of these unions. 

This figure indicates the need and use 
of these organizations. Here we _ have 
groups of teachers doing business for and 
among themselves. A business carried on 
in a democratic manner. 

These organizations had a small begin- 
ning with respect to membership. The 
sum of the initial memberships being 407. 
They have now increased their member- 
ship to over 3,680. This increase has come 
within the scope of a few years. Many 
started with as few as seven or eight mem- 
bers. 

These 3,680 teachers have pooled their 
resources. They have organized small sav- 
ings and loan companies. In order to be 
a member a teacher must purchase at least 
one share at a cost of five dollars and there 
is a small entrance fee of twenty-five cents. 
Only members are eligible to borrow. Last 
year 1,934 loans were made by these eigh- 
teen credit unions. Loans up to $50 may 
be made on the signature of the borrower 
if the credit committee so approves. All 
loans made for more than fifty dollars re- 
quire a co-signer or collateral. ‘There is no 
red tape to cut through in order to get a 
loan since the credit unions are composed 
of a relatively small number of individuals 
who are acquainted with each other. The 
principle of acquaintanceship is thought 
to be essential to the successful operation 
of these unions. 

The interest rate charged is lower than 
the rate used by many concerns engaged in 
this field of business. ‘The maximum rate 
that can be charged is one per cent per 
month on the unpaid balance borrowed. 
Some of the credit unions have a lower 
rate than this. Others charge one per cent 
on loans up to $100 and one-half of one 
per cent on loans of $100 or over. At least 
five credit unions have lowered the rate 
of interest charged. 

Credit unions help teachers to save as 
well as affording an opportunity to borrow 
when they find it necessary. Teachers are 
encouraged to save systematically. Provi- 
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sions are made whereby a teacher may pur- 
chase out of each month’s pay check one 
or more shares of stock. If it is impossi- 
ble for one share to be bought outright 
arrangements may be made to pay for it 
over an extended period of time. Surely, 
with this plan, there could be no excuse 
for any teacher to be without one share. 

Shares totaling 82,055.39 have been 
paid for by teachers in these eighteen cred- 
it unions. This represents a total of $410,- 
277.06 from which loans may be made. 
This $410,277.06 was successfully loaned. 
It earned in the form of dividends declared 
$16,605.20 for its owners. This is a net 
rate of four per cent. It is difficult in this 
period to find investments as safe as this 
which will yield this much. 

The risk involved in investing in a 
teachers credit union is negligible. Of the 
$289,694.59 loaned last year only $233 was 
uncollectable. This represents less than 
one-tenth of one per cent for loss. This 
low figure commands respect in any group. 
The national average for losses is less 
than two-tenths of one per cent. 

Furthermore, the credit unions are un- 
der either state or federal supervision de- 
pending upon the source of their charter. 
Credit unions are examined at least an- 
nually by federal or state authorities to 
see that they are operated properly. The 
eighteen credit unions considered in this 
article all have charters granted by the 
State of Missouri. 

Officials are bonded to provide further 
protection. A teacher may withdraw her 
Savings at any time with no penalty at- 
tached. 

The length of time for which loans are 
made varies with the organization. Some 
set a maximum length of twelve months 
as the time for which a loan may be made; 
other have a maximum of twenty-four 
months; and others leave the fixing of the 
maximum term of a loan to the credit 
committee. 

Loans are made only for provident or 
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productive reasons. Typical purposes are: 
travel, education, clothing, medical care, 
auto, home, funeral expense, taxes, insur- 
ance, consolidation of debts, vacation, and 
marriage. 

Teachers living within organized teach- 
ers credit union districts who have not 
taken advantage of the services offered by 
these organizations should do so at once. 
They are a safe and going concern. Below 
is a typical example of the growth in mem- 
bership and loans of one teachers credit 
union for the past nine years. 


ST. JOSEPH TEACHERS CREDIT 


UNION 
Year Members Loans Amount of 
No. of No. of Loans 
1932 60 8 $ 1,450.00 
1933 67 17 2,960.00 
1934 74 20 3,520.00 
1935 89 31 5,681.00 
1936 117 48 6,106.00 
1937 54 88 14,757-00 
1938 161 75 14,918.00 
1939 197 88 17,477.00 
1940 225 94 21,050.00 


It would probably appear that these 
credit unions would always have at their 
disposal enough funds to meet the requests 
for loans. However, such is not the case. 
The treasurers of eight of these eighteen 
unions being discussed, indicated that it 
was necessary for the union to actually 
borrow money occasionally from an out- 
side agency in order to meet the demands 
for loans. One treasurer said “The de- 
mand for loans always keeps pace with the 
increase in shares and _ shareholders.” 
Hence, prospective members need not 
worry about creating a surplus which can’t 
be loaned. 

One of the questions asked on the infor- 
mation blank was: Do you have requests 
for loans from people outside your credit 
union district? ‘The nearly unanimous an- 
swering of the question in the affirmative 
leaves little room for one to doubt the 
urgent need for the formation of addition- 
al credit unions in Missouri. Regulations 
will not permit a teacher outside of the 
organized district to borrow from the 
union. However, there are cases of teach- 
ers borrowing through a friend who hap- 
pens to be a member of the credit union. 

Is it difficult to organize a credit union? 
The answer is no. Free organization assis- 
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tance is available from the Credit Union 
National Association, Madison, Wisconsin; 
the credit union section of the Farm Cred- 
it Administration, Washington, D. C.; or 
our local Missouri Mutual Credit League, 
232 Lathrop Building, 1005 Grand Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Missouri. The N. E. A. 
through its committee on credit unions, 
issued in May, 1940, a bulletin entitled 
“How To Organize Teacher Credit Un- 
ions.” Many helpful suggestions are con- 
tained in this publication. 

The field of membership is always de- 
fined by the charter. It may be a town, city, 
county, or any other geographical area. 
Greene County has three successful teach- 
ers credit unions operating within its boun- 
dary. 

Three factors are considered essential to 
the successful formation and operation of 
a teachers credit union. First, there should 
be a prospective membership field of at 
least fifty teachers. Second, the group 
should be associated by a common bond. 
There must be a common interest. ‘Third, 
capable and interested leadership must 
be available. We have in Missouri many 
groups that meet these simple criteria. Why 
not form more credit unions? 
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Religion in the Public Schools 


In our school system we provide op- 
portunities for the encouragement of 
spiritual qualities and religious ap- 
preciations.* 


, ASSUMPTION that there is no religious 
education in our public schools arises out 
of a misinterpretation of the history of 
American education. Eighteenth century 
thought, out of which the ideals and poli- 
cies of the American public school develop- 
ed, was not anti-religious. It was simply 
non-sectarian. This is the meaning of the 
word secular. That there was a full recog- 
nition of the place of religion in the public 
schools by the early secular theorists is set 
forth in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. 
One section of the ordinance reads, “Re- 
ligion, morality, and the knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged 
... This mandate was neither forgotten 
nor neglected by Horace Mann, Francis 
Wayland Parker, and John Dewey, out- 
standing leaders in American educational 
thought and practice. It has not been for- 
gotten by the great body of the American 
public school teachers. They have inter- 
preted this mandate in the following light: 


“To many people it has seemed that the 
public schools could make no forthright 
effort at character education inasmuch as 
such schools were not permitted to teach 
religion. The teaching of religion, hence 
character, it is maintained, was the func- 
tion of the church and private schools. But 
upon more careful thought it will be ob- 
served that the teaching of religion by pub- 
lic schools is limited only with reference 
to sectarian teachings. The great funda- 


*Adapted from Nineteenth Yearbook of the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators, Education 
for Family Life, 1941, p. 169. 

1 Foreword of The Tenth Yearbook, Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation. 1932. 

2 Baillie, John, The Roots of Religion in the 
Human Soul, New York, Doran, 1926, pp. 112-113. 

3 Rosenlof, G. W., Character Education, The 
Adult’s Part, National Child Welfare Association, 
Inc., New York City, 1934, p. 23. 

4 Sweets, H. H., The Church and Education, 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1939, p. 102. 

5 Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, Pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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mental principles of religious living are 
in the very life of our public schools. In 
fact, it may be argued that our public 
schools constitute the most gigantic, or- 
ganized application of these principles the 
world has ever known.” 


There is some need for defining such a 
general and variously used term as reli- 
gion. The term as used in this article im- 
plies “a consciousness which comes to the 
dutiful, to the loyal, to those who are true 
to the highest values they know, that in 
being thus dutiful and loyal to their values, 
they are doing what they were meant to 
do, and are putting themselves in line with 
the eternal and have his backing behind 
them.””? 


Who can say on the basis of this defini- 
tion that there is little of the religious ele- 
ment in the American public school? It 
was the crying theme of Horace Mann's 
life to do something big and noble for 
humanity before he died. He labored un- 
der this conviction. This conviction is the 
driving force of American public school 
teachers today. Says Rosenlof, ““The Ameri- 
can schools, for the most part, have been 
supervised and instructed by men and 
women of deep religious conviction who 
have felt the need for a truer recognition 
of the worth of moral and spiritual values 
and who by example and precept have led 
our boys and girls to appreciate them.”* 
Sweets recognizes public school teachers 
as follows: “Any reference to public edu- 
cation in America which failed to note the 
high character and essential service of many 
of the teachers in our schools would be 
woefully insufficient. Many of these are 
rendering a difficult, unselfish, untiring, 
efficient service that has not been excelled 
in any land in any age of the world.’* 

One of the leaders in present day Ameri- 
can religious thought sees much of religion 
in the present day American public school.° 
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fo him the public schools promote a reli- 

ion of unity, of equality, of consecration, 
and of brotherhood. On the subject of 
equality he said that “When a family has 
twelve children, they are all welcomed to 
school, whether or not the father pays any 
tax. When a family has no children, it 
nevertheless pays a tax. The system of 
public education is an authentic gesture of 
social responsibility. The man that has 
most, must pay most. The child that needs 
most, gets most—the best teaching, the long- 
est patience, the finest equipment, the best 
trained skill.”* Teachers, he believes, have 
consecrated themselves to a life of service 
without any thought of profit and with 
modest reward. And for that brotherhood, 
the public school, singularly among the in- 
stitutions of modern society, welcomes all, 
rich and poor, black and white, Jew and 
Gentile, with no questions asked and no 
barriers raised. 

Teachers are also interested in out of 
school religious education. In a survey, 
conducted by a graduate student in a large 
dass made up of school administrators at 
the University of Missouri, it was found 
that the great majority of school adminis- 
trators take an active part in the formal 
religious education activities of their com- 
munities. Out of a group of 257 school ad- 
ministrators, “43 indicated that they served 
as leaders in some type of religious activity 
in their communities. Fifteen indicated 
that they served as advisers and 109 were 
teaching some phase of religious instruc- 
tion. ‘Twenty-seven served as members of 
boards of religious education and 28 indi- 
cated that they took some other part in 
religious education that was not enumer- 
ated above. It is very interesting to note 
that 93 others took no part in a religious 
education program but were sympathetic 
toward it. Only 19 members of the entire 
group indicated that they took no part 
and were not interested.’ 

Other evidence of religion in the public 
schools is to be found in the annual re- 





_6 Clausen, Bernard C., “The Religion of the Pub- 
lie Schools” in The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, (February, 
1939), Volume 28, p. 50. 

_T Hilton, Wallace A., Is There a Demand and 
Need for a Course in Religious Education at the 
Graduate Level, 1938. Manuscript on file in the De- 
partment of School Administration, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri). 

8 Taken from the Official Publication of the 
Maplewood, Missouri Public Schools, 1931-1932, Vol. 
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ports of the many thousands of school dis- 
tricts in the United States. Samplings of 
these reports show regular observance of 
those holidays most important to a pro- 
motion of the religious spirit in educa- 
tion. Before and after the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter holidays public 
schools regularly conduct programs in kee 
ing with the ideals and spirit of our Chris- 
tian faith. Glancing through these reports 
one reads poems and expressions of thought 
indicative of a deep and abiding religious 
spirit. Here is a sampling of a poem writ- 
ten by a school man at Christmas time. 


A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 


Like waters of a mountain stream 
The sands of Time flow on; 
Like visions from a pleasant dream 

The fleeting year is gone. 


When witching Winter breathes a blast 
On crisp and crunching snow, 

We fain would recollect the past 
As fireside embers glow. 


Tis then we think of kindly friends, 
Some near and some afar, 

And of our loved ones who have gone 
To some far distant star. 


And then we humbly think of Him, 
Who always was; who ts 

Still Master of the universe,— 
For suns and stars are His,— 

Who made the soil and sounding sea; 
Whose mighty hand doth give, 

That earthly mortals such as we 
Might know how man should live.® 


That knowledge alone is not sufficient to 
the attainment of a full and rich life is 
attested to by the many statements and 
comments of public school men and wom- 
en. John J. Tigert, former United States 
Commissioner of Education, made the 
statement that “to enlighten the mind, to 
emancipate the thought of man without the 
proper direction of will, is but to magnify 
the injury he will do in the world. Edu- 
cation for knowledge efficiency alone will 
possibly enable a man who might have 
been a house robber or a highwayman to 
become the head of some great business 
concern where he can steal on a big scale, 
or to reach some position of political pow- 
er in which he may wreck society. 

“If we cannot teach the old-fashioned 
virtues of honesty, justice, decency, and the 
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Christian doctrine of love along with mod- 
ern thought, then we had better dismantle 
our splendid and magnificently equipped 
schools and return to the old log school- 
house. We had better have citizens who 
have character and little erudition than 
citizens whose knowledge is a peril to so- 
ciety.””® 

One who reads the many provisions and 
decisions concerning religion in the public 
schools is easily confused. The first conclu- 
sion is that the schools are fundamentally 
secular and void of religious interest. Yet 
a doctor’s dissertation has this to say about 
the subject of secularism. 


“In judging these citations from laws, 
constitutional provisions, and judicial de- 
cisions, we should err were we to dwell on 
individual procedures as typical or to con- 
sider an item of state history without a con- 
sciousness of broader national movements. 
A survey of the more important phases of 
the secularizing process extending over 
more than a century and a half of our 
national life permits the more mature 
judgment. After considering the civil ad- 
ministration in its entirety in so far as it 
is related to our schools, we see not the 
intention to oppose religion but the pre- 
vention of discrimination between denomi- 
nations.’’!° 

As we see it, the redemption, in fact, the 
existence of our nation, depends on the 
public schools, and depending on the pub- 
lic schools it depends on the teachers, su- 
pervisors, board members, janitors, clerks 
and children. History will show that a 
proper conception of democracy contains 
all the elements of our Christian faith. 
Education is broader and deeper than any 
particular calling in life, as illustrated by 
the following statement by a public school 
official: “Education must mean a gradual 
adjustment to the spiritual possessions of 
the race, with a view to realizing one’s own 
potentialities and to assisting in carrying 
forward that complex of ideas, acts, and 


9 Ibid, Vol. I, No. 3. 

10 Confrey, Burton, Secularism in American Edu- 
cation: Its History, 1931. Used by permission of the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

11 Flowers, William R., “Education for Democ- 
racy,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, a Journal 
of the Public Schools of Baltimore, Maryland, Vol. 
XVII, No. 2, November-December, 1939, pp. 25-26. 

12 Judge W. H. Hughes of Montgomery City, 
Missouri, Opinion in Circuit Court Osage County, 
Linn, Missouri, 1939. 
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institutions that we call civilization. . , . 
The spiritual possessions of the race are 
five-fold: scientific, literary, esthetic, insti- 
tutional, and religious. Without them all, 
one cannot be truly educated or cultivat. 
ed." Education today stresses the spirit. 
ual rather than the political foundations 
of democracy. School men and women in- 
creasingly recognize the dignity of man 
and his individual worth. Even more, this 
dignity of man and his individual worth 
are believed to be his as a child of God. 


Today, we need to clarify the rather 
popular idea that under our form of gov- 
ernment there is a separation of affairs of 
State and Religion. This, says a recent 
Missouri judge, is “erroneous, misleading, 
and untrue. Religious beliefs are and al- 
ways have been so varied among men that 
our forefathers wisely provided for freedom 
of religious belief among citizens, and a 
line was drawn between affairs of State and 
sectarianism or denominationalism by our 
constitution. But we pray the day may 
never come when religion fails to be the 
guiding principle of our government.”?” 


Historically the home has been an im- 
portant agency in the development of re- 
ligious ideas and ideals. The school does 
not seek to replace the home but is con- 
scious of its apparent and alleged neglect 
of this important function. For many chil- 
dren, apparently no religious training will 
be available unless it is given by the schools. 
In this way, possibly the school will aid in 
strengthening the home indirectly by giv- 
ing those who will later be parents some 
of the fundamental and essential concepts 
of religion. 


As we see it the perpetuation of our na- 
tion is dependent on the home and all that 
it means in the education of children or as 
an alternative, on some other custodial 
agency that is alive and alert to its sacred 
responsibility, 7 days a week, 24 hours a 
day. Other nations may have substitutions 
for the home and may feel that the weak- 
ening influence of modern home life has 
ruled it out of consideration. It is the con- 
tention of this paper that the American 
solution of this problem is not “shunt” the 
home because it is negligent, but to revive 
it thru the education of the parents and 
those who will be parents. This point of 
view is supported by the following state- 
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ment from the most recent year book of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 


trators. 


“It is recognized that the lessening of 
religious belief and the weakening of ear- 
lier family life have been concurrent social 
developments. . . . Without religion that 
can function in the modern world the in- 
dividual is apt to become selfish, self-cen- 
tered, and easily discouraged. . . . The fu- 
ture of family life will be more secure if 
the generation which is coming up can be 
brought back to some sort of spirituality.”"** 

In closing a four months series of ad- 
dresses over WEAF and the Red Network, 
Dr. Alfred Grant Walton said: 


“Young people of America, in this series 
of addresses which I have brought you dur- 
ing the last four months and which today 
I am bringing to a close, I have discussed 
a wide range of subjects, all of which have 
been definitely chosen because of their re- 
lation to your life and your problems. ... 
But some of you may have felt that the 
topics have not been particularly confined 
to the religious field, but have been of a 
very general character. However, it is my 
contention that anything that makes for 
the larger, fuller, richer life of the indi- 
vidual and of human society may be classi- 
fied as religious and even though I have 
not talked on Biblical and doctrinal 
themes, I have been talking about religion 
in the truest sense. I hope that all of you 
will have that broad and generous con- 
ception of religion that understands its 
far reaching implication. Religion is not 
something narrow and sectarian, something 
restricted and confined, but something that 
is as big as life itself and as infinite in 
scope as the eternal purposes of God... . 


“. . . there are two or three aspects of 
the religious life that I want particularly 
to stress. First, I call upon you to develop 
a religion that is reasonable and rational. 
And let those who have the responsibility 
of instructing youth in religion bear this 


13 Nineteenth Yearbook, Ibid, pp. 56-57. 

14 Dr. Alfred Grant Walton, “And What of Re- 
ligion,”’ A Radio Address 12-30-12:45 P. M., E.S.T., 
Saturday, January 25, 1941. Used by permission of 
Dr. Walton. 
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thought particularly in mind. That religion 
will ultimately break down that does vio- 
lence to the high intelligence wherewith 
man has been endowed. If religious teach- 
ers present ideas that conflict with what 
God has taught in other ways, in His book 
of nature, in His book of science, or in His 
book of history, youth will become con- 
fused and will ultimately rebel. God does 
not speak in contradictions. I am absolute- 
ly convinced that when our Bible and our 
Christian conceptions are rightly under- 
stood, there can be no conflict whatsoever 
with anything that God has revealed 
through other channels of human experi- 
GRO. . << 


“Then, young people, I call upon you 
to make your religion practical, not some- 
thing that is up in the clouds, not some- 
thing that expresses itself merely in stereo- 
typed phrases or in occasional attendance 
at a service of worship, but a religion that 
is lived every day in deeds of sympathy, 
kindness, love and goodwill for every living 
soul.... 


“Again, I ask you to make your religion 
something that is radiant and cheerful.... 


“Finally, I call upon you to fill your re- 
ligion with a spirit of daring and adven- 
ture. . . . We should see it as a thrilling 
challenge to go out and achieve great 
things, to make this world something great- 
er and nobler than it has ever been be- 
fore. There is poverty in the world, mil- 
lions without enough to eat and without 
adequate clothing and shelter. Why not 
try to correct it? There is injustice in the 
world, the oppression of the weak, the 
abuse of minorities, a spirit of intolerance 
and hatred among men. Why not become 
a crusader against these great social 
wrongs?”’?# 


Mothers, fathers, teachers, preachers, we 
too, all of us are interested in and respon- 
sible for youth and for “religion in the 
truest sense.’ Dare we live up to our sacred 
trust? 


40,000 Missouri school children are benefiting 
from the hot lunch program sponsored in ap- 
proximately 650 schools. 
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Death Ends Careers 


CHAS. A. COLE 


S UPERINTENDENT CHas. A. Coe, known 
and beloved not only by the citizens of 
Franklin County but by educators over the 
entire state of Missouri died March 5, after 
a brief illness. 


Mr. Cole spent his entire life in Frank- 
lin County, forty years of which he devoted 
to his job as superintendent of the Union 
public schools. He was the oldest school 
superintendent in years of service in Mis- 
souri. 

Chas. A. Cole was born near Gerald on 
December 21, 1867. In addition to teach- 
ing for six years in rural schools he served 
one year as a teacher in an academy, estab- 
lished by the Evangelical Synod of North 
America at Washington, and was superin- 
tendent of the Washington school for three 
years. He was Franklin County Superin- 
tendent of Schools from 1915 until 1919. 


He was “part and parcel” of his school 
and his community. He always found time 
to serve the needs and interests of those 
around him. Responsibilities were invari- 
ably accepted by him in his efforts to pro- 
mote the activities of the churches in his 
town. 


Civic affairs and duties in connection 
with the Union Chamber of Commerce. 
of which he had long been a member, only 
afforded additional opportunities for him 
to render that service for which he was 
noted. 


O. E. Burke, County Superintendent of 
Franklin County in speaking of Mr. Cole 
once said, “The growth of the public 
schools of Union since 1898 and the career 
of superintendent Chas. A. Cole have been 
so closely interwoven that every advance- 
ment in his career has resulted in progress 
and the extension of education opportuni- 
ties to the boys and girls of Union. The 
splendid school system here in Union is 
largely his handiwork.” 


About two years ago Superintendent 
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of Two Well 


Known Educators 


Cole saw the fruition of his plans for an 
adequate building program in his district. 


CORA E. MORRIS 


» = CAREER OF an outstanding Missouri 
educator ended March 24, with the death 
of Miss Cora E. Morris who had been active 
in that work for more than twenty-five 
years. She needed two more days of life 
to reach the half century mark. © 

She was a native of Bois D’Arc and she 
died there although her school work had 
taken her into many communities. 

Miss Morris attended the elementary 
school at Bois D’Arc. For her higher edu- 
cation she enrolled at the old normal 
school in Springfield and later the Uni- 
versity of Missouri where she earned her 
master’s degree in the school of education. 


Many Ozarkians will recall her work as 
a rural school teacher. She had taught in 
many country schools scattered over South- 
west Missouri. 

At one time she was superintendent of 
schools at Bois D’Arc and later at Willard. 
She also served as principal of the Leban- 
on high school for a short time. 

From 1925 to 1934 she served in the State 
Department of Education as a rural school 
inspector. 

For several summers Miss Morris was a 
member of the University of Missouri sum- 
mer school faculty at Rolla. 

She was active in Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association work for many years. From 
1929 to 1937 she served on the Reading 
Circle Board and was Chairman of this 
board for three consecutive years. The 
Southwest Missouri District Teachers Asso- 
ciation honored Miss Morris by electing 
her president of that district for 1933. 

Other of her educational activities in- 
cluded membership in the Alpha Chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, and also membership in Epsilon 
Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
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Pow Essential are Schoolroom Manners? 


I. SCHOOL a preparation for life, or is 
it life itself? Ihe answer to both these 
questions is yes. School life is preparing 
the child for his future life but school also 
is a definite part of life itself. Therefore 
the things we teach children should not 
only prepare them for their “grown up” 
life but make their “child life’ more suc- 
cuessful. 


Does the average teacher instruct chil- 
dren in all necessary common courtesies? 


Do the average parents teach their chil- 
dren necessary manners? The obvious an- 
swer to both question is no. If all par- 
ents did teach their children good man- 
ners, the teacher’s burden would be much 
lighter. But the fact is, always has been, 
and always will be, that there are those 
parents who, through lack of knowledge, 
indifference or neglect fail to teach their 
children the proper courtesies. 


This failure on the parent’s part must 
be compensated by the next most influen- 
tial person in the child’s development, his 
teacher. The teacher must accept with the 
parent, the responsibility for the child’s 
good “up bringing.” 


There is a reason for proper courtesy 
habits being instilled in children. People 
are judged now, as always has been the 
case, on personality traits chiefly, actual 
factual or book knowledge playing a sec- 
ondary part. Everytime a child acts, his 
manners reflect his background. So let’s 
make him a more successful child, thus a 
more successful adult by moulding into his 
character definite courtesy traits that will 
at once stamp him as a well educated child. 


You say, “very well, we, the teachers, 
concede that he must be taught manners, 
now how can we do it successfully?” 


A number of ways present themselves— 
but first before the teaching begins, the 
teacher must instill in the child’s mind the 
idea that “gentlemen aren't sissies” but are 
the most admirable and manly of all men. 
Yes, I know that many boys, from the 
wrong influences have often been led to 
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believe that if they act too “nice” they 
may not be considered to be just “manly” 
as a real man should be. If they have de. 
veloped this viewpoint their fears can and 
must be explained away by their teachers, 
Many of their cherished heroes such as 
Abraham Lincoln can be cited as perfect 
gentlemen or models of courtesy and good 
manners. The study of the lives of these, 
and the lives of other successful people, 
will soon convince the boys that “real gen- 
tlemen” are to be envied and that they 
can attain this reputation and be proud 
of it. When they realize how important 
common courtesies are, then a _ regular 
study of courtesy should be given. 


This study need not be prosaic or dull, 
Not at all. Courtesy posters, courtesy plays, 
clubs, games, programs, parties, and com- 
petitive contests all concerning use and 
disuse of proper manners will bring to the 
child in an interesting manner his lack 
of courtesy and teach him all the proper 
procedures. Entire units can be made 
around the idea of common courtesies. 
Then, when all the fundamental every-day- 
courtesies have been put before the chil- 
dren, the teacher should be ever vigilant 
to see that they are remembered and put 
into practice at all times. If the teacher 
uses the right attitude no child nor his 
parents need be offended. 


And—the teacher should set the example 
by observing at all times in her contact 
with her students all the rules she has 
taught them. 


Any teacher who does this can pride 
herself on having given the students some- 
thing more than “book learning” and 
something equally important; she has given 
them “learning” that will forever affect 
their lives when they have forgotten most 
of their factual knowledge. 
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An Idea About Guidance 


a a THE PAST six years the edu- 
cational mill has been grinding out a con- 
stant stream of theoretical thought patterns 
about guidance as a necessary function of 
the public secondary schools. The con- 
tributions to this guidance idea have come 
from many sources and today many vol- 
umes are finding their way to our library 
shelves in the hope that the school per- 
sonnel might catch the idea and attempt 
to convert it into some form of action. 


Now guidance has always been a func- 
tional part of educational processes, but it 
has never been given a very prominent 
place on the must list of educational ob- 
jectives, such as information, scholarship, 
preparation for college, graduation, prepa- 
ration for jobs, democratic citizenship, 
curriculum, and public appeasement. To- 
day the spotlight of public opinion is being 
focused on the educational institution and 
the results (as shown by the reports re- 
cently made by the Regent Board of New 
York) found the school very inefficient. 


The school personnel can say with some 
truth that the school is as efficient as polit- 
ical, religious or business .institutions, but 
that is certainly a poor excuse to put up 
for a faulty institution. Of course the 
product of our school is human beings, and 
the school is only one factor among several 
on the assembly line which produces the 
finished product. If the school were a 
hundred percent efficient, society would 
still get a poor product because the home, 
church, neighborhood and community are 
also factors in the production of good men 
and women. Even if the other social fac- 
tors are inefficient that fact still does not 
excuse the school from contributing its 
very best effort and intelligence to the 
task set before it. 


In order to discover a new approach to 
the problem of a more efficient school sys- 
tem educators are giving guidance first 
place as the functioning factor. This em- 
phasis on guidance is new and experi- 
mental and with faculties trained and ha- 
bitually set in college preparatory molds 
it will be some time before guidance as a 
central factor of the school will be realized. 
It must also be realized that not only is 
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the personnel of the school poorly trained 
for such a change; the entire school pro- 
gram is not ready for it. It will require 
a complete revision of the psychological 
and physical environment of our present 
school set up. The school personnel in 
many parts of the country are dabbling 
with certain phases of the new idea such 
as changing the central control of absences, 
homerooms, programs, student case cards, 
increased teacher responsibility, girl ad- 
visor, curriculi planning, etc. Some of 
these things are creditable, but no head- 
way is really going to be made by such 
conservative moves. It will only confuse 
the problem and cause further prejudice 
and dislike for the entire movement. If 
the personnel and students are to be 
wholehearted supporters of the movement; 
then a complete program must be put into 
force and the mistakes ironed out as the 
plan proceeds. 


Another line of thought that is now com- 
manding a great deal of attention in our 
school is Democracy. ‘The outside pressures 
today are so strong that the United States 
is being challenged to take stock of this 
sacred way of life to which they have so 
seldom given any attention in the past 
few prosperous years. The complex thing 
about this American Democracy is that no- 
body knows what it really comprises. We 
live it in a sort of haphazard way, but 
when it is challenged, we can’t get it fo- 
cused clearly enough to show its real es- 
sence. There is one thing that every man 
and child can say it contains and that is 
Individualism. ‘This term individualism 
allows wide scope for a thousand practices 
that aren’t democratic. It is at this point 
that democracy will fail if enough pressure 
is placed on it. Sometimes however when 
pressure becomes too strong democracy 
unifies and forms into collective democracy. 
This type is tough and hard to destroy be- 
cause it contains a real spiritual content 
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and brotherly cooperation. It is this pat- 
tern of democracy which deserves our 
worthy support. The individual pattern is 
only worthy in a very young country. 

Now a guidance program will have to 
include in its movement the study and 
practice of the collective pattern of democ- 
racy. Our school personnel today has been 
trained in the individual pattern and there- 
fore cannot be expected to support real 
guidance of students. For instance, the 
thought pattern current around the words 
teacher and principal do not lend them- 
selves to a real guidance program. ‘These 
patterns will have to be changed to some- 
thing like advisor or sponsor or director. 
Terms that will cause the relation of stu- 
dent and teacher to find new channels and 
produce new results. 

Some other changes that might be sug- 
gested for a new guidance program are as 
follows: 


1. Each advisor should be given the cus- 
tody of twenty-five boys and these boys 
would be his charges as long as they 
remained in the school. They would 


to 


meet with him at the school. They 
should be disciplined by him, and not 
by the office. They would confer with 
him regarding their school problems. 
The advisor should have the power to 
send a boy home if he thought it neces- 
sary. (The advisor notifying the office) . 
The advisor should have case histories 
on each boy filed for reference. 

The advisor should know personally 
every parent, call at their homes, get 
acquainted, talk with them about the 
boy’s training, and help direct the edu- 
cation of the parent in favor of guid- 
ance. 

The advisor should form these boys 
into a club and help them direct their 
religious attitudes. This club should 
meet in the homes of the boys whenever 
possible. The cafeteria should have a 
place assigned to the advisor where he 
and his boys would eat lunch at noon. 


The advisor should organize these boys 
into teams and play games in competi- 
tion with other groups in the same 
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THE 1941 EDITION OF Zhe Alice and Jerry Books 


Authors: MABEL O’DONNELL, ALICE CAREY, and MARY GEISLER PHILLIPS 


USUAL DISCOUNT ON QUANTITY ORDERS 
Manuals are furnished free of charge to teachers who use The Alice and Jerry Books basically. 


A COMPLETE teaching program—COMPLETE accessory materials. 
Write our nearest office for further information on The Alice and Jerry Reading Program 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
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PARALLEL READING PROGRAM 
List Price 
Anything Can Happen, Parallel First 
Reader $0.84 
(Other Parallel Readers are in 
preparation) 
INTERMEDIATE READING 
PROGRAM 
Singing Wheels, Basic Fourth R’d’r 1.08 
(Fifth and Sixth Readers—in preparation) 
.COMPANION BOOKS 
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Teaching Units in Conservation 
for Missouri Teacher 


A NATION-WIDE consciousness of the im- 
portance of educating the youth of our 
land in the principles of conservation has 
developed to a remarkable degree in the 
past few years. Secretary Ickes in an ad- 
dress delivered for the Education Conser- 
vation Society, February 17, 1934 said: 

It ought not to be necessary to argue that 
our children in the schools be taught the im- 
portance from a practical point of view of mak- 
ing a wise but nevertheless selective use of 
the bounties of nature. It ought also to be 
taken for granted that their education would 
not be complete if they did not learn from 
those competent to teach, the spiritual qualities 
that abide in mountain, stream, and plain. I 
am sure that many will agree with me that 
those schools which fail to furnish the instruc- 
tion and the inspiration that comes from an 
intelligent consideration of the subject of con- 
servation, are in reality as backward as the log 
schools of our great grandfathers, however ad- 
vanced they think they are. 

Missouri teachers through their repeated 
requests have shown their awareness of 
and their interest in this problem. They 
are anxious to do their part in the conser- 
vation of Missouri’s wildlife, forests, soils, 
waters, and other natural resources. 

Any worthwhile program of conservation 
in the schools demands that scientifically 
accurate and sound information about the 
fundamental principles and facts of con- 
servation be made available. It is also rec- 
ognized that information alone may be of 
little value unless there is developed the 
proper attitudes and appreciations. Con- 
servation is an appreciation subject, with 
an attitude of mind as one of its dominant 
objectives. 

The Missouri Conservation Commission 
has recognized its responsibility and is 
making available to all teachers of Mis- 
souri a series of units dealing with the 
educational aspects of the various areas of 
conservation. The following comes from 
the foreword: 

These leaflets are offered for whatever aid 
they may be to teachers who desire to include 
conservation of natural resources in their study 
schedules. The whole plan of the suggested 
studies is based on the realization that conser- 
vation is not a separate subject but is one that 
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is closely associated with our everyday living 
in almost every activity or occupation we un- 
dertake. Therefore, most teachers find that 
studies in conservation are best integrated with 
already-existing courses. Some however, find 
that special circumstances make it desirable to 
teach separate courses in conservation. It is the 
hope of the Commission that this series will aid 
in either approach. 


Seven units have been prepared or are in 
preparation for publication. These units 
are as follows: 

1. Conservation, No. I, Introduction 

2. Conservation, No. II, Soils 


g. Conservation, No. III, Water 
4. Conservation, No. IV, Forests 
5. Conservation, No. V, Birds 


6. Conservation, No. VI, Mammals 
7. Conservation, No. VII, Fish 


The first three of these units have al- 
ready been published. Supplies have been 
mailed to city and county superintendents 
of schools. They may also be obtained 
without charge by addressing the Missouri 
Conservation Commission, Division of In- 
formation and Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. The other four and possibly a 
fifth on wildflowers will be available by 
summer and may be obtained from the 
Same sources. 

Each unit presents a statement of the 
educational objectives, a brief outline of 
subject-matter, a group of suggested pupil 
activities, and a list of references. Many 
of these references may be obtained free 
or at a very small cost (usually 5c or 10¢). 
The material is so arranged that it can be 
used as a complete study subject or to pro 
vide supplementary material for other 
studies, such as biology, agriculture, gen- 
eral science, geography, civics, history, etc. 

The introductory unit is designed to 


1. Missouri Conservation Commission, Conserva- 
tion, No. I, Teacher’s Manual, Introduction. 194, 


pp. 7-8. 
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resent certain of the basic ideas of con- 
grvation and to point out the importance 
and interrelationships of the various 
phases. It also contains a history of the 
conservation movement in Missouri. One 
of its major contributions will be that of 
acquainting teachers with the general 
philosophy of the program of the coop- 
erating agencies. 

The units on soils and water are pre- 
sented first in the series because soil and 
water are the keystones of any wise pro- 
gam of conservation. All living things 
depend upon them. 

The major point of emphasis in the soils 
unit is that of the importance of the soil 
as a source of most of the necessities of 
life. —The areas considered are: 

I. General Soil Study 

A. The importance of soil 
The composition o: soil 
C. Agencies that form and transport 
soil materials 
D. Classes of soil. 
E. The soil profile 
The Soil Water 
A. Kinds of soil water 
B. Movements of soil water 
C. Results of rainfall 
D. Artificial drainage and irrigation 
III. Soil Conservation 
A. Factors which damage the soil and 
impair fertility 
B. Extent of erosion damage in the 
United States and in Missouri 
C. Land-use practices mainly respon- 
sible for erosion 
D. Principal results of erosion 
E. Control of erosion 
IV. Soil Improvement 
A. Increasing organic content 
B. Increasing mineral content 
V. The Relation of Soil Conservation to 
Water Conservation 
A. Three special problems in water 
conservation 
VI. The Relation of Soil Conservation 
to Forest Conservation, Wildlife Con- 
servation, and the Conservation of 
Mineral Resources 

The importance of the “water cycle” and 
the relationships between water conserva- 
tion, forest conservation, soil conservation, 
wildlife conservation, and the conservation 
of mineral resources are considered in the 
unit on water. Understandings and ap- 
preciations are to be developed through a 
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ENJOY THE THRILLS OF 
GAY VACATIONS IN 


BANFF—magnificent Banff Springs Hotel... golf, 

tennis, swimming, riding, hiking, fishing, dancing, 
celebrated cuisine. 

LAKE LOUISE— glamorous Chateau at the edge of 
loveliest of glacial lakes. Bridle paths, swimming, 
tennis, dancing, mountain climbing, motoring. 

Terraced gardens of Alpine flowers. 

EMERALD LARE- picturesque Chalet with charming 
informal Alpine atmosphere, boating, riding, hiking. 
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2 GLORIOUS DAYS... . . from $36.25 
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4 COLORFUL DAYS ... . from $55.75 
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Tours begin at Banff June 7 and include hotel 
accommodation and meals at Banff and Lake Louise, 
with visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of mountain 
motoring; or in reverse direction from Field. 
Low round-trip summer fares to or from Pacific 
Northwest and California via fast Canadian Pacific 
transcontinental, a#r- itioned trains. 165-mile 
steamship cruise included on your ticket between 
Vancouver and Seattle, stopping at Victoria. 
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study of the following: 
I. Classification of Water Resources 
A. Rainfall as a direct source of wa. 
ter 
. The ocean as the ultimate source 
of most water 
. Rivers and small streams 
. Natural and artificial lakes 
Ponds 
Ground water 
G. Soil moisture 
Il. The Water Cycle 
A. A continuous cycle 
B. Sources of atmospheric moisture 
C. What happens to rainfall 
III. The Importance of Water Re. 
sources 
A. Water as a necessity for plants and 
animals 
B. Water and navigation 
C. Water and irrigation 
D. Water and industry 
E. Water and recreation 
F. Water and the cities 
G. Water and wildlife 
IV. Special Problems in the Conserva- 
tion of Water Resources 
A. Flood control 
B. Maintenance of stream channels 
C. Reclamation of wet and overflow- 
ed lands 
D. Pollution 
E. Conservation of soil moisture 
V. Water Resources of Missouri 
A. Lakes and streams 
B. Springs 
The material included in these units and 
the suggested references would seem to of- 
fer much of value to teachers of biology, 
general science, general agriculture, and 
vocational agriculture on the secondary 
level. It should also be of value to ele- 
mentary school teachers in the following 
subjects: 
I. Elementary General Agriculture 
A. Seventh grade, Unit I, Farming 
as An Occupation 
B. Seventh grade, Unit III, Farm 
Crops 
C. Eighth grade, Unit VI, Changing 
Conditions in Rural Life and the 
Causes 
D. Eighth grade, Unit VII, The Soil 
and Its Conservation 
E. Eighth grade, Unit X, The Busi 
ness of Farming 
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II. Elementary Science 
A. Grade one, Unit V, Fresh Water 
to Drink 
B. Grade two, Unit III, The Earth 
on Which We Live 
C. Grade three, Unit I, The Import- 
ance of Water 
D. Grade three, Unit X, Life in the 
Woods 
E. Grade four, Unit V, The Water 
Cycle 
F. Grade four, Unit VI, The Part 
Water Plays in Life 
G. Grade five, Unit IV, Pure Water 


Supply 

H. Grade five, Unit VII, Rocks Help 
Make Soil 

I. Grade five, Unit X, Community 
Sanitation 


J. Grade six, Unit VIII, Water: 
Sources, Uses and Conservation 

K. Grade six, Unit IX, The Chang- 
ing Earth 

L. Grade seven, Unit IX, The Mis- 
sissippi River System 

M. Grade eight, Unit II, Layers of 
the Earth as a Story Book 

N. Grade eight, Unit III, Using and 
Saving Natural Resources 


Ill. Language Arts 
A. Intermediate grades, Themes, 
Man’s Relation to His Natural 
Environment 
B. Grade eight, Seeking More In- 
formation About Interesting Sub- 
jects 


IV. History 

A. Grades seven and eight, Unit VIII, 
Rebuilding and Growth of the 
Nation 

B. Grades seven and eight, Unit X, 
The Revolt of the Common Peo- 

le 

C. ates seven and eight, Unit XI, 
The United States and the Policy 
of Imperialism 

D. Grades seven and eight, Unit XII, 
The Power Age 

E. Grades seven and eight, Unit XIV, 
The New Frontier 


V. Civics 


A. Grades seven and eight, Govern- 
ment of the United States and of 
Missouri, Problem V, Section Def, 
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On any western trip, 
stop first at 


Glorious Glacier Park 


e@ Make this your best vacation year. Go 
west on Great Northern’s famous train, 
EMPIRE BUILDER. Stop first at Glorious 
Glacier Park, Montana —vacationland of 
enchanting beauty and thrilling pastimes. 
Everything easily seen from observation 
motor coaches, lake launches, saddle horses 
and hiking trails. Picturesque hotels and 
chalets provide delightful accommodations 
—and for fun: cafe dancing, swimming, 
golf, fishing. Ask your ticket agent or travel 
bureau. Mail coupon for color book and 
information, including all-expense tours. 


SEE THE BEST OF THE WEST 
Glacier Park and Pacific Northwest 
Glacier Park and Canadian Rockies 
Glacier Park and California 
Glacier Park and Yellowstone Park 
Glacier Park and Dude Ranches 
Glacier Park and Alaska 

GO via Great Northern Railway 
STOP at Glorious Glacier Park. RETURN via 


your choice of routes. Travel on credit, if you 
wish. Pay later in 8,10 or 12 monthly installments. 


Paul R. Shaw, 

Traveling Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railwa 
520 Boatmen’s Bank Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources 


VI. Geography 
A. Grades five, The North Central 
States, The Western States 
B. Grade _ six, Missouri Geography 
and History 


VII. Social Studies—Integrated Units by 
Grades 


A. Grade four, Unit V, The Story of 
Agriculture 

B. Grade five, Unit V. Westward 
Across a Country Rich in Re- 
sources 


C. Grades seven and eight, Unit I, 
A Candid Picture of Our Culture 


The opportunities suggested for integrat, 
ing the study of the conservation of soils 
and water with other areas of the educa- 
tional program give an indication of the 
use which Missouri teachers may make of 
the other units as they are made available. 





AN IDEA ABOUT GUIDANCE 
(Continued from Page 173) 


school. This would encourage fellow. 
ship and develop character through 
play. This same group could have pro. 
grams to encourage talent. 


7. The advisor should contact these boys 
during the summer by letter if not in 
person. If the school is going to use 
guidance as the central factor it is 
going to have to be a complete pro- 
gram. 


8. The advisor must know his boys and 
gain their confidence and respect. He 
must know the homes and the experi- 
ences of the family. He must enter into 
the boys lives outside the school, not 
as a snooper, but as a friend and helper. 


When such a program is carried out in 
the school we will be on our road toward 
guidance. No half-way program will suffice, 
it will only confuse and drive our efforts 
in a circle. 




















(site, young people and 
adults enjoy chewing gum 
. .. chewing is such a natural pleasure. 

Just as exercise is necessary to keep your 
arms and legs active, so chewing exercise 
plays an important part, too. It helps keep 
your teeth clean and bright. It helps relieve 
tension and aids concentration. 


Successful, popular people like to chew 
gum, but of course recognize there is “a 
time and place” for chewing gum just as 
there is for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point out this 





The Wholesome Fun of CHEWING GUM 
Comes Naturally to Everyone— 


There’s a reason, time and place for this healthful American custom — 


AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps keep your 
teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful chewing exercise, too. ,.,, 


fact, explaining that good taste and good 
judgment combined with the desire not 
to offend others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum as well as in anything else. 


Wherever there are people, whether in 
rural areas, small towns or big cities, deli- 
cious Chewing Gum every day adds its 
quota of pleasure. It’s one of the real Amer- 
ican ways of getting a lot of fun at little cost. 


Just try it yourself around the house 
and when reading, studying, driving, or 
doing any number of other things. 














National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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Os May 10, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College celebrates three score 
years and ten of service to the state in 
general and to the 21 counties comprising 
the Central District in particular. 

On the day of the anniversary, many of 
the 50,000 persons who have studied at the 
College in its 70 years will join in observ- 
ance of Founders’ Day beginning at ten 
o'clock in the morning. Three alumni will 
tell of the service rendered by their Alma 
Mater, and President G. W. Diemer will 
tell of future plans. Following this hour 
will come a dedication program for the 
frst residence hall for women, the Laura 
J. Yeater Hall, which will house 141 wom- 
en. 

Formal inauguration of this new resid- 
ence hall will take place at the building 


at 2:40 o'clock in the afternoon. The 
Alumni-Faculty Association will sponsor 


an open house in the building from g to 
6 o'clock. 

The College opened May 10, 1871 in 
one rented building, moving the next year 
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Central Missouri State Teachers College 
to. Celebrate Seuentieth Anniversary 


to one building on 16 acres of land don- 
ated by the city. It grew in spite of re- 
verses, including the grasshopper plague 
and a fire in 1915 which destroyed the 
main buildings, to a plant valued at over 
$1,650,000, covering 140 acres, with twelve 
major buildings, an experimental farm, a 
college residence, and stadium. 


Along with increase in physical growth, 
Normal No. 2 with its first class of go stu- 
dents and three faculty members became in 
1919 an accredited four-year college with 
degrees granting privilege for the A.B., 
B.S., and B.S. in Ed. degrees, with an aver- 
age student body of 1,200 and a faculty of 

15 persons. 


However the graduation of students does 
not represent the major educational serv- 
ice of the College; the tens of thousands 
of students who have attended the school 
for one semester or two or three semesters 
have returned to their communities and 
their work to carry on ideals acquired at 
the College. 


Laura J. Yeater Hall—new dormitory for women. 
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That Eternal Controversy. 


S omMEBopy REALLY ought to take a few of our 
controversial parsons on one side and tell them 
that at this time in our history they could be 
much better employed than in trying to raise 
again the problem of the teaching of religion 
in the schools. It looked a week or two ago 
as if the attempt had failed, but things have 
hotted up again. Some of us resent the sugges- 
tion that the schools are irreligious and that the 
children know nothing about the Bible. It 
would be difficult to find any school in this land 
where the children do not know the ten com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, several of the 
Psalms, selected passages of Scripture, the story 
of Joseph and his brethren, of the miraculous 
draught of fishes, and many other of the Bible 
stories. What many of our parsons want them 
to know in addition is doctrinal interpretations. 
To them that and that only is religion. But 
their real desire is to fasten religious tests on 
the teachers in all our day schools. If I know 
the teachers of this country they will never 
stand for that. The greatest fight the teachers 
of this country ever put up was to rid the 
schools of the domination of the parson. They 
will fight again against “right of entry,” against 
religious tests, and against clerical domination 
if it should be necessary. The people concerned 
would do well to take note. 


A Pool of Teachers. 


The problem of staffing is proving very thorny 
both in evacuation and in receiving areas. In 
spite of all efforts to prevent children moving 
in and out the numbers are hardly anywhere 
static. In some places classrooms are over- 
crowded, the proper classification of pupils is 
almost impossible and there is a shortage of 
men teachers everywhere. At least one local 
authority is asking for the formation of a pool 
of teachers, now without classes, which could 
be drawn on by local authorities in areas where 
there are too many children for the number of 
teachers available. Whether such a _ scheme 
would be practicable depends on a good many 
things, but it is not a new idea to move labour 
from where it is redundant to where it is needed. 
Mr. Bevin, our Minister of Labour, is wrestling 
with the same problem in another form in his 
Department. If the war shows signs of lasting a 
long time a lot of arrangements which were in- 
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London Pedagogues 
Have Their Problems 


tended to be merely temporary, will have to be 
put on a different basis, and in any circum. 
stances children and teachers must be brought 
together. Something of the sort is suggested by 
the arrangements between the N.U.T. and the 
Association of Education Committees, though 
there are differences. 


Our Versatile President. 


Mr. Ramsbotham, more than any President 
of the Board of Education we have ever had, is 
getting about the country and seeing the condi- 
tion of the schools for himself. Everywhere he 
promises that as soon as the war is over the 
Act raising the school age to fifteen shall be 
brought into operation and he also tells us that 
so far as his influence is concerned it will be 
used for the very early raising of the age to 16. 
In some places he is doing much more than 
that. He supports our democratic system and 
begs us never to allow our education to pass into 
the hands of one man or group of men as it 
has done in Germany. And he tells us also that 
if the Christian faith and the doctrines of 
Christ had remained a living force in Germany 
there would have been no Nazi Party and no 
war. We can all agree with him there, and that 
is why some of us are so disturbed at the at- 
tempt to change our system of religious teaching 
which has served us so well and preserved us 
from Nazi-ism. Himself a very cultured man, 
our President is displaying a versatility that is 
very pleasing to everybody in the educational 
world. We can be thankful that he was not 
involved in the recent Government cl.. »ges. 


Down to 10,000. 


According to Mr. Chuter Ede, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, the num- 
ber of children now without any education at 
all in London has been reduced to 10,000. At 
the beginning of December the number was 
48,000. It is obvious that persuasion is doing 
its work in getting more children away and that 
better provision is being made for the children 
that remain. When we reflect that a great num- 
ber of children’s lives could have been saved 
if only evacuation had been complete it is 
dificult not to want to blame sc sor uf Dis- 
persion is now proved to be the best policy for 
the saving of the children.—From The Scottish 
Educational Journal, February 28, 1941. 
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MM ER R SESSION i: aa 
s U for STUDY ond RECREATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ih 


Extensive offerings in all fields of study under —_—_ “ 


ae 









distinguished local faculty members and representatives — 
from more than 40 other colleges and universities. Over 650 
courses are offered to meet the needs of more than 7000 
students. The American way of life evaluated. International @@ 
affairs interpreted. Combine all the pleasures of a Cali- J 
fornia vacation with purposeful study. Choice of 4 to 12 § 
week programs — 3 opening dates. Send for complete in- YJ 
formation. Address THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 3 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. = 

8 Weeks Division June 16 to Aug. 7 

6 Weeks Division... June 28 to Aug. 7 

4 Weeks Division.._....Aug.7 to Aug. 30 

















THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


By DeGroat and Young 


ARE SWEEPING THE COUNTRY! 


This series for Grades Three through Eight is just one year old and to 
date over 2,000 schools or school systems are using it in whole or in 
part. This remarkable record would not be possible if the IROQUOIS 
NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS did not possess unusual merit. 


Some Representative Cities Using the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS in Whole or in Part: 


Albany, New York New York, New York 
Augusta, Maine Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland Reading, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Jersey City, New Jersey Syracuse, New York 
Lincoln, Nebraska Waterbury, Connecticut 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
Chicago Office: 128 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 





— 
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The Story of Mount Rushmore 
—Shrine of Democracy 


By Gutzon Borglum,* Designer and Sculptor of Mt. Rushmore Memorial 
Keystone, South Dakota 


In rae Harney Rance of South Dakota—an 
eastern outcropping of the Rocky Mountains— 
the Shrine of Democracy nears completion on 
Mount Rushmore as the manifestation of a 
group of ideas; not merely as the result of a 
fash or momentary impulse to carve a few colos- 
sal statues upon the face of a cliff. 

The inspiration that developed into the crea- 
tion of this gigantic work first came to the mind 
of Doane Robinson, the historian, of this great, 
picturesque and turbulent West, whose life now 


*Recently deceased. 


spans close to a century. Robinson, pricked 
with a desire to immortalize the spirit that 
made America what it is, longed for the con- 
version of some of the Black Hills’ great granite 
pinnacles into symbols and statues commemo- 
rating our greatness. In 1924, while taking part 
in the dedication of a memorial in one other 
western state, he gave expression to an idea 
that finally, in its development, has grown to 
what we call the Shrine of American Democ- 
racy. 


—Photo Courtesy of Chicago and North Western Railway 
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Any shrine of this sort must naturally contain 
the figures of Jefferson, the author of the De- 
daration of Independence which is so funda- 
mentally right that it has become the declara- 
tion of independence for all mankind, and in 
its form has become the letter and the corner- 
stone of our freedom and that of more than fifty 
other nations; and Washington, the Father of 
his Country, who with his associates freed our 
forefathers and framed the Constitution—the 
ways and means by which the freedom declared 
by Jefferson could be lived and maintained. 


In my desire to make the memorial and the 
history of this political record complete, and 
to include our day and life, I developed the 
drama and added to its design two other men: 
| Abraham Lincoln, who played such a vital part 
in saving our great republic; and Theodore 
Roosevelt, because of his making possible the 
completion of the Panama Canal. The Canal 
answered the longing of all Europe and the 
great interests in the eastern part of our coun- 
try to find a short sea route to India. Also, as 
Mr. Coolidge said of Theodore Roosevelt, he 
was the only president who had the courage to 
tell growing Big Business: “Thus far you can 
go and no further for the safety of our gov- 
emmment.” 

Mount Rushmore is 500 feet above a natural 
parking place, 1500 feet to the south, towards 
which the group faces. The stone, for all prac- 
tical purposes we shall call it granite, is in excel- 
lent condition with very few intefering cracks. 
After removing about 20 feet of the surface all 
wer the work, and, in seeking high relief at 
some points, cutting into the mountain to a 
depth of 90 feet, we found ourselves working in 
the very heart of granite untouched and un- 


spoiled by forty million years of exposure. 


' The group faces south so directly that the 
sunrise touches the left of Washington’s face. 
Both sides of the face are lighted some time 
during the day as the sun passes south and west 
wer the head; and at the end of day it catches 
the last lingering light of the setting sun. The 
i fortunately and _ splendidly 
slighted. =| @| 

Jefferson recedes into the mountain a distance 
d about 40 feet and is just to the left and back 
d Washington. This forms a recess in the group 
aross which Abraham Lincoln faces directly 
the two colonial presidents. Between Lincoln 
aid Jefferson you see the face of Theodore 
Roosevelt. I have arranged it so that he is 
tuned slightly and is looking directly at Lin- 
ln, whom he admired very much. The hand 
# Lincoln is shown drawing his coat about him- 
elf; and the hand of Jefferson, his left hand, 
8 thrust forward as if he were about to call 
Washington’s attention to something—possibly 
the present threat by the Old World against all 
democracy. 
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Here's an extra-helpful Greyhound travel service 
at no extra expense to you—in fact, it extends 
your usual Greyhound savings to every phase of 
your pleasure trip. When planning your summer 
vacation choose one or more of the new expense- 
paid “package tours”—with your transportation, 
hotels, sightseeing and entertainment all arranged 
by travel experts and paid in advance. It’s 
more convenient, more economical, more fun! 


GREY 





FOR FULL INFORMATION ON EXPENSE-PAID TOURS to Big Eastern 
Cities 0, National Parks 1, Washington, D. C. 0, California and 
West (1), Dude Ranches () simply mail this coupon to Greyhound 
Travel Bureav, Broadway & Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Name 


Address 





ST-4 MO. 














TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 
Heip You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 
They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 


save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 


Twenty-two are operating now as fol- 
lows: 
Eliot Credit Union, Washington University, 
St. Louis 
E. A Fitch, Treasurer 
University City School Credit Union 
Harland Speer, Treasurer 
Jefferson County Teachers Credit Union, Festus 
E Powers, Treasurer 
Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, 
Maryville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
Oo Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
R. E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
V. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Cc. Allen, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
ome Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
urg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, 
Springfield 
abel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon M. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 


City 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
Henry Rollmann, Treasurer 


Use one of these for saving now. Don’t wait till 
you have to borrow. For more information contact 


Missouri Mutual Credit League 
1005 Grand Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 











My own thought about the group, as I mep. 
tioned in my short speech to President Coolidge 
at the dedication in 1927, is that we are Carving 
a memorial that will outlive our government, 
although I clarified my statement by saying: 
not democracy because the desire to be free and 
independent and to be happy is older than 
democracy; it is born and is present in the con- 
sciousness of every living thing and it will con. 
tinue as long as life continues, as it will thrive 
and resist all interference with its happy exist- 
ence.” 


Immediately back of the great group I am 
carving a hall, into which will be placed the 
records of our political, civic and cultural 
growth—the development of electricity and 
steam, transportation, the telephone, the air- 
plane, the radio and the cinema. This great 
hall will be a hundred feet square and is located 
about two-thirds of the way up the mountain. 
The entrance to it is in a small gorge, cut by the 
ice aeons ago. A great wide granite stairway 
will lead to the Hall, into the walls of which 
recesses in bronze and glass will be built to hold 
the records. There will also be found here 
statues in bronze of Benjamin Franklin, Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Paine, Andrew Jackson, and the 
great inventors, scholars, and other personages 
prominent in the service of American democracy 
and necessary to complete the record of the 
building of our great civilization. 

The figures—that is the sculptural part of 
the memorial plan—are nearing completion and 
will be entirely finished during this year. They 
cost less than $700,000 and the tourist trafic 
they brought into South Dakota last year ex- 
ceed in value 38 millions, according to various 
estimates, 80 per cent of which is credited to 


Mount Rushmore. 

The Black Hills are readily accessible by 
automobile, bus, and three railroads. The shrine 
itself is reached by two fine auto roads. One 
carries the great southeast traffic from Hot 
Springs and Custer over the beautiful, inimi- 
table Iron Mountain Road; the other, a wide 
and splendid constructed road built by the state 
under Governor Bulow, comes from Rapid City. 


There is no fee of any kind charged those 
visiting this memorial. I asked that of the 
Congress that created it; and it is the hope that 
when completed it will be protected as a shrine, 
as Franklin Roosevelt so dedicated it, somewhat 
religious in character and not cheapened by 
concessions or other commercial agencies that 
abuse and destroy the sancity and beauty of 
nearly all our places of interest. 
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Saying: — 
free and . P ? 
or than APPOINTMENTS Miss Bernice Bristol has recently begun her 
he con- Paul Fields has been appointed by the board duties as a teacher of art, penmanship, and 
. . es English in the California high school 
ill con. | of education to serve as Principal of the Osborn . @ nigh scnool. 
| thrive high school. 
G. L. Donahoe has been handed his contract 
W. F. English, principal of the Carrollton 2 of the Tipton School for next 
re high school for the past ten years, has resigned — 
ed & to accept the position of superintendent of cae , 
e the schools in Fulton. _ Roy Buntin, industrial arts teacher of Well- 
a — high school, has been named to teach in 
y an : _ the Hardin high school. Mr. Buntin is a grad- 
ne air- F. L. Green was reelected by the Edina yate of the Missouri Valley College. 
- great ore wo pe as superintendent of the 
| ina public schools. 2 , , : 
ocated P . L. J. Wasson, Superintendent of Adrian, has 
intain. : ; , een reemployed. Mr. Wasson has been in 
by the Miss Ethelyn Bray, Belle, Missouri, has been this position for four years. 
Lirway named teacher of the Paydown school. 
which Miss Ella Edwin Souther, teacher of home 
0 hold Ernest Campbell has been reelected superin- economics in the Holden high school, has been 
| here tendent of the Breckenridge schools. elected to teach vocational home economics at 
atrick Drexel. 
id the Everett D. Thomas is the new superintendent 
mages of schools at Sarcoxie. Mr. Thomas succeeds R. L. Rasche, superintendent of Gray Ridge 
cracy Claude Arner who resigned to accept a govern- schools, has been reelected to that post for a 
f the ment position. two-year term. 
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Pay OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION A 
They 
rafhic A Social-Studies Course Based On 
Se History That Makes History Classes 
dam Enjoyable for Pupils and Helps Them 
Understand Today’s Events. 
d to 
This widely-adopted series of social 
studies textbooks provides a com- 
. plete course of pertinent, concise, 
| by easy-to-understand material for ele- 
ine A World Background mentary-grade and junior-high-school 
One for the United States history classes. Beginning with an- 
combines into one cient times, the series tells the con- 
Hot book essentially all tinuous story of man, from simple 
. the material in beginnings, to the relatively complex 
imi- ha oe, of, nen present. It answers the need for a 
vide fgg a fay series which explains clearly how 
briefer course is re- events of the past affected the es- 
tate quired, it permits ‘ablishment and growth of the 
‘ity. classes to cover both United States; it enables upper- Titles 
periods in one year, grade pupils to better comprehend yf STORY OF 
10se with one Sock. the involved and complex social, ANCIENT TIMES 
economic and political forces at McClure-Sheck-Wright 
the 1 MISSOURI Hi work in the world today. Content THE MIDDLE AGES 
hat = ~~ = ~ Rhone is authentic; proportions are correct; McClure-Sheck-W right 
: =y C. H. McClure the viewpoint is unprejudiced. THE eemeeens * A carenees 
ine, Ph.D., and M it 
Potter, _” Write for Further Information McClure-Sheck-Wright 
hat 
a A special ‘social stud- Peng ~~ Be THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
by ies text that McClure- Yarbrough 
~ ye FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 
hat Studies Program and LAIDLAW BROTHERS by Blough and McClure; with Missouri 
f offers an abundance Sorte ye by McClure, Head of 
0 of material on Mis- I Sciences, State Teachers’ 
souri History. 328 South Jefferson St., Chicago, Iil. College, Kickniile, Missouri. 
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Dr. Abraham Henry Ludmer, refugee pro- 
fessor froin the Boergmann college of Com- 
merce at the University of Prague in Czecho- 
slavakia, has been added to the Wentworth 
Military Academy staff. Although he obtained 
the position nearly one year ago, internment 
in a concentration camp and other difficulties 
had delayed his arrival. 





STUDY MADE OF GRADUATES 


A classification of students, according to oc- 
cupations, graduated from the Ava high school 
from 1914 to 1940 shows twenty-nine per cent 
are housewives, twenty per cent teachers and 
nine per cent are farmers. The data is based 
on figures for 835 of the last 1000 high school 
graduates. 





MUSIC FESTIVAL 
The sixth annual School of the Osage music 
festival closed March 22. 1520 students from 
twenty-four high schools participated in the 


festival. Schools were divided into class A and 
class B. 
In class A Buffalo placed first and Lebanon 


second. Stoutiand and Stover received first and 
second respectively in class B. Trophies were 
awarded to these four winning schools. 


BANQUETS 
The teachers of Stone county recently held 
a banquet in Galena. Teachers from high 
school and rural districts were in attendance. 





The annual banquet of the Dade County 
teachers was held in Greenfield, March 3. 
About 115 teachers were present for the occa- 
sion. 





The Jefferson county teacher-director ban- 
quet had the largest attendance ever experi- 
enced in that county. Over three hundred teach- 
ers and directors attended the annual affair in 
Hillsboro. Ticket sales were stopped on Tues- 
day preceding the banquet, which was _ held 
Saturday evening. State Superintendent Lloyd 
W. King made the principal address. 





Dr. Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri was 
the principal speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Social Science teachers of Southeast Missouri. 
The meeting, which was held at Sikeston, was 
arranged for by Garland Parker of the Sikeston 
high school. 





The Aurora high school debating team won 
the State Championship in the annual tourna- 
ment sponsored by the Missouri Forensics 
League. Maplewood placed second. 












































MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s summer 
playground . . . More than 700 courses cover all 
fields of interest. 
courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees in Education . . . More than 400 educa- 
tors, many of national and international repu- 
tation — plus the University’s great library, 
laboratories and research facilities, create an 
outstanding opportunity. Two terms — the 
first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June 16 and 17... 
second term, Monday, July 28. 


>\\ 


Especial emphasis is given 


registration for 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin. 


Director of Summer Session 


721 Administration Building 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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SCHOOLMASTERS MEET 


Schoolmasters from New ew, Nar ad- 
joining counties heard Senator L. Joslyn 
speak on school legislation at their a meet- 
ing held at Lilburn. Senator Joslyn, in his talk, 
ginted out that school appropriations should 
not be reduced. 





The Northeast Missouri Schoolmasters Club 
held a dinner meeting at the Hoxsey Hotel in 
Mexico on March 19. 

The Mexico public schools furnished, through 
its music department, several program numbers 
for this occasion. 

Dr. F. C. Seamster, State Department of 
Education was the principal speaker. He dis- 
cussed the relationship of intelligence and in- 
terest to the guidance program. 
Milton Garrison, president of the Northeast 
Missouri Schoolmasters, announced the next 
regular meeting of the group would be held 
at Kirksville during the district teachers meet- 
ing in October. 





WHAT! NO SPEECHES? 


The fourth annual school administrators con- 
ference met at Clinton March 14 and 15. This 
conference, which is considered very effective 
by those attending, has no dues, no constitution 
or by-laws, no officers and positively no speech- 
es. 





HORN -ASHBAUGH 


Spelling Workbooks 


This new series is designed for grades 
2-8 inclusive, and incorporates many new 
features which will produce better results 
in your spelling classes. 


Progress in Spelling 
REVISED 
The revised edition retains the same fun- 
damental principles which made PROG- 
RESS IN SPELLING outstanding and 
adds many new features to assure its 
continued success. 


LIPPINCOTT 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Tea: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 


Pe VoNty 
ek 





VERSITY 


BOULDER. COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. E.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
([] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
{_}Summer Recreation Bulletin 

(_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 

Name 

St. and No. 
City and State. 

































COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS 


The Howard County teachers heard State 
Superintendent Lloyd W. King as their guest 
speaker at their annual dinner held at the 
Parish house. Superintendent King used as his 
subject “O’er the Ramparts We Watch.” 





The Wayne County Community Teachers 
Association met at Piedmont on March 21. Dr. 
A. G. Capps, University of Missouri, was the 
guest speaker. John H. Bailey, Superintendent 
of Piedmont Schools is president of the asso- 
ciation. 





. . . MIAMI BEACH TOURS .. . 
FREE 


To Teachers who will arrange for groups of nine persons 
for Miami Beach Tour this summer—write for particulars 
—as low as $69.50. 


MIAMI TEACHERS TOURS, Not inc. 


P. O. Box 6062 Station B MIAMI, FLA. 


-—— MEXICO CITY TOURS——— 


3 delightful weeks—with the maximum 
of comfort and minimum of expense—in 
OLD MEXICO. 
— THREE SUMMER TOURS —_ 
Write for information: 
PROF. J. E. ANGULO—TOURS 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
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Serves teachers and others seeking 
inspiration and professional growth. 
Current Trends Emphasized 
Graduate and Undergraduate work in Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Librarianship, Education, 
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Recreational Opportunities Unexcelled 


Enjoy week-ends in the Rockies! 


TWO TERMS 
June 16 to July 21 to 
July 18 Aug. 22 


Fees determined by 
courses taken 





for complete bulletin, 





R. M. Inbody, President Missouri State 
Teachers Association, discussed the integra- 
tion of national defense training courses, before 
a group of 400 teachers at a recent meeting of 
the Jasper County Educational Association 
held at Joplin. 

E. <A. Elliott, Superintendent of Joplin 
schools, and Mrs. Bertha Reed, County Super- 
intendent, also appeared on the program. 





STATE CONVENTION OF MISSOURI 
ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACH. 
ERS, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI, MAY 3 


The officers of the Missouri Association of 
English Teachers have consummated plans for 
a general meeting of English teachers at Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, for Saturday, May 3, 1941. 
The meeting will be at the Laboratory School 
of the School of Education, and its first session 
will be at 10:50 o’clock following a meeting of 
the directors at 9:30. 

Among other matters considered will be the 
new state course of study in English, soon to 
be released by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Among those who will appear on the 
program are: Mrs. Carolyn Benton Cockefair, 
Warrensburg; Dr. E. R. Page, Central College, 
Fayette; Miss Lochie Speery, Springfield; Mr. 
Harry Siceluff, Springfield, and Mr. Mark A. 
Neville, John Burroughs School, Clayton. 

The afternoon program will include an ad- 
dress and a panel discussion. 





1941 
OREGON SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


For Recreation and Study 

. attend summer school in Oregon, the 
air-conditioned state. Average July tem- 
peratures are between 65 and 70 degrees. 
The lakes, forests and streams in the Cas- 
cade Mountains, the beaches on Oregon’s 
famous scenic coast, all easily reached by 
modern highways, make school in Oregon 
like a school in vacationland. 


Take Your Choice 

. . . University of Oregon, Eugene, two 
sessions, June 16 and July 28. Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, two sessions, 
June 23 and Aug. 1. Portland Summer 
Session, June 16. Institute of Marine Bi- 
ology, Coos Bay, June 16. Three Colleges 
of Education—at Monmouth, Ashland, 
La Grande—two sessions each—June 9 
and July 21. 
For complete summer catalogs, address 
Director of Summer Sessions, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, 8141 
Oregon Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

Authorized by 
STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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GUIDANCE MEETING AT ODESSA 

Superintendent H. W. Leech of Odessa re- 
cently arranged a guidance conference for the 
teachers of Odessa and neighboring schools. 

The conference was conducted on a question 
and answer basis with questions directed to the 
following educators: 

Dr. F. Seamster, State Department of 
Education; Superintendent L. E. Ziegler, Boon- 
ville; Dr. Wm. F. Knox, S. T. C., Warrens- 
burg; Dr. Charles A. Lee, Washington Univer- 
sity; Dr. Lonzo Jones, S. T. C., Warrensburg; 
Dr. E. J. Reynolds, Sweet Springs. 

The teachers asked questions formulated to 
disclose information on actual practices of 
schools in the field of guidance. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
PUBLISH BULLETIN 

The Missouri Association of Secondary 
School Principals through its Secretary O. K. 
Phillips, North Kansas City, has published an 
interesting bulletin. 

This forty-page bulletin, among other things, 
contains the proceedings of ‘he sixth annual 
conference of the Missouri Secondary School 
Principals, a summary of the returns of a ques- 
tionnaire dealing with the training, experience 
and salaries of Missouri secondary school 
principals, and a directory of Missouri high 
school principals. 

The membership in this organization has 
grown from 42 in 1932-33 to approximately 270 
in 1940-41. 


PROVIDE FOR 
SAFE TRANSPORTATION 

School officials entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of providing adequate and safe student 
transportation, undoubtedly will be faced with 
new problems in 1941. 

J. H. Shieids, executive vice president of 
Superior Coach Corporation, one of the na- 
tion’s largest producers of school bus bodies, 
outlined steps taken to avert possible delivery 
delays and price increases later this year. 

Priority orders for Defense equipment al- 
ready are claiming large portions of steel out- 
puts. Future deliveries of truck chassis, upon 
which buses are mounted, also may be delayed 















Let the long arm of T.C.U. follow :’ou this 
year—on the road—in the wilderness—in 
camps, hotels or on trains. Be prepared for 
the accident or distressing illness away 
from home. Remember T.C.U. protects 
you—whether disabled by Sickness, Ac- 
cident or Quarantine. 


SPECIAL PRE-VACATION OFFER 
Right now you can buy at a bargain price 
a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give 
you “10 Way Protection” the rest of the 
school year, through vacation and well into 
fall. Think of it! Protection for more than six 
months—at an amazingly low cost. 
Write today—No Agent will call. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 8829 T.C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER! 


Whether you plan a wonderful 
vacation traveling— 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money making op- 
portunity now. Entirely new. Nothing ever 
been offered like it before. 

Whether you plan to spend your vacation 
visiting new places, making new friends, and 
enjoying new experiences, or expect to stay 
near home, you can make it a highly profitable 
summer. 

Both men and women with teaching experi- 
ence are well-qualified for this special em- 
ployment. It involves presenting an entirely 
new, low priced unit, that ties in closely with 
public interest at the moment. The commis- 
sion is very high. The potential reward very 
great. Selected contacts will be furnished. No 
investment needed. No training required. No 
previous experience necessary. The number of 
teachers to be selected is limited, act today. 

WRITE me about your summer plans, when 
your school closes, teaching experience, age 
and other qualifications. I'll furnish you with 
complete information. 


The Book House for Children 


Address Lysle S. Sullivan 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














CALIFORNIA 


Summer Study in Vacationland 


Wide choice of courses. Visiting professors of 
note. Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 
events available to students—many without 
charge. Enjoy seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 
woods, old Missions, Hollywood motion picture 
industry, and other famous California attrac- 
tions. x For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 30 
to 




















YOUR HEALTH, YOUR CAR, 
YOUR CAREER 


You consult a doctor when sick. You take 
your car to a garage when it fails to run 
promptly. 

Your professional career is not so im- 
portant as your health, but obviously more 
important than vour car. It is subject to 
the same vicissitudes of fortune as your 
health or car. Expert help can often save 
your career from the illness of unemploy- 
ment, the knocks of the wrong position. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency is to your ca- 
reer what the doctor is to your health, the 
mechanic to your car. It has served 
teachers for forty years. It covers all 
southern states and most border states 
from four closely co-operating offices. It 
is a charter member of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies. 

All teachers who value their careers, as 
they do their health or their cars, are 
cordially invited to consult us. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

College and Specialist Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 











MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 


Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term. .......... May 19 - July 24 
Short Term .......... July 28 - August 29 


Low Cost—$70.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $40.00 for short 
term. Tuition and fees alone $3.50 per 
hour. Deferred payments if desired. All 
Courses for Elementary Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates will be offered. 
Work fully approved by University and 
Department of Education. 


Splendid Dormitory Facilities 
and Delightful School Life. 


Write for Bulletin 
Pres. Courts Redford 


Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 


as demand grows for government transporta- 
tion units. 

Anticipating this emergency, Mr. Shields de- 
clared that his firm placed unusually large 
orders for steel and other vital materials as 
early as last summer and that special ware- 
houses have been engaged to store this material 
as rapidly as it is delivered. Arrival of chassis 
from automobile plants, usually concurrent 
with the spring and summer production of 
bodies, already has started at the firm’s plant 
in Lima, Ohio. 





ANNUAL SPRING CONFERENCE 
OF THE MISSOURI COUNCIL 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The first of three scheduled meetings of the 
Missouri Council for Social Studies will be held 
at Jefferson City, April 12. 

The general theme of the program, which 
begins at 10:00 a. m., is “Education for Democ- 
racy and Defense.” 

R. M. Inbody, president of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association will speak on the sub- 
ject “Looking Forward with Democratic 
Ideals.” The second address will be made by 
Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of 
Schools, on the subject “The New Curriculum 
in Missouri High Schools and National De- 
fense.” 

Immediately following a luncheon there will 
be a panel discussion, “How can the schools 
help young people to feel that their role is 
vital to Democracy and National Defense?” 
Miss Isabel Dolch, vice-president, Missouri 
Council for the Social Studies will serve as 
chairman of the panel discussion. 

According to an announcement from Presi- 
dent James S. McKee two more meetings will 
be arranged; one at the time the National 
Council for the Social Studies meets in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana on November 20-22 and the oth- 
er during the annual convention of the M. S. 
T. A. in St. Louis November 26-29. 





See MEXICO this summer 


A Foreign Tour at 
Home Travel Prices 


For details address 


BUEN AMIGO TOURS 


Norman, Oklahoma 




















EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


This agency is cooperating with a selected group of quali- 
fied teachers who are interested in securing a more satisfac 
tory teaching or administrative position. A good year to 
enroll. 


BYRON COSBY 


DIAL 7895 
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IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals Meeting, Columbia, April 5, 
1941. 








WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 











Over 3500 students a year. 


17 Central States Speech Association, 2 
Oklahoma City, April 17-19, 1941. Summer Session 

17 Missouri Academy of Science Meeting, 

Columbia, April 17-19, 1941. June 16- 

19 Art Teachers Conference, Columbia, 

April 19, 1941. July 25 

25 State Music Contest, Columbia, Mis- Geed . 
souri, April 25-26, 1941. > .. i =e a weok 

26 Future Teachers of America Chapters en ee eaten 
of Kansas and Missouri Convention, Arts and Crafts Library Service 
University of Kansas City, Kansas Business Music 
City Missouri April 26 1941 i Education Physical Education 

’ ane , ; Engineering Sciences 
MAY "yes : : 

3 Missouri Association of Teachers of — a — 
English, Columbia, May 3, 1941. 

9 Annual Spring Conference for Teach- Special features: The Curriculum Workshop; 
ers of Industrial and Distributive Edu- The Library Inctiwte; The Character Research 
cation, University of Missouri, Colum- Institute; National Defense courses; Clinical 
bia, May 9, 1941. sameness 

JUNE Recreation includes Municipal Opera, Little 

24 Institute of Professional Relations, Symphony open-air concerts, Mississippi steam- 
Warrensburg, June 24-25, 1941. boat trips, sports, picnics. 

29 National Education Association Annual REGISTRATION JUNE 13, 14 
Convention, Boston, June 29-July 3, J ‘ 
1941. For catalogue, address Frank L. Wright, 

ager! The A P Childh ma Director of Summer Session 
e Association for Childhood uca- T. 1S 
tion, 48th Annual Study Conference, patnnincecarecteslineoaie ss ialandiitircnin 

Why Not Rare 

Fifty-two Opportunity 
Pay Today In 

Checks Civil 

a Year? Service 


Those of limited means need only advance one-third of board and tuition expense, the College 
finances the other two-thirds. $50,000 girls dormitory—$40,000 Stadium—$60,000 Gymnasium-Audi- 
torium—EIGHT BUILDINGS in beautiful campus. 
address: 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI 


For free catalog, 











Colorado College 
Summer Session 


At the Foot of Pikes Peak 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


June 16 to July 25, 1941 


Courses 
Music, Art, Natural Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, Social Sciences, History, Edu- 
cation, Psychology—all work credi 
on A.B. or A.M. degrees. 


in Language, Literature, 


ited Mining District, 


and sparkling streams. 





Affiliated Specialized Courses—Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center; Rocky 
Mountain School of Languages; 
Griswold’s Crafts Shop. 

Work, Study, Play in Rocky Mountains’ Pikes Peak Region 
Enjoy famed Garden of 
Royal Gorge of the 
scenic mountain roads, hiking and bridle trails, beauties of evergreen forests 


Hanya Holm’s School of the Dance; 


the Gods in city’s park system, Cripple Creek Gold 
Arkansas River, miles of smooth 


Cc. B. HERSHEY, Director of Summer Session 
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FOR GOOD NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Write for list of 
POSITIONS of TEACHERS AGENCIES agencies recognized 
FOR GOOD Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., and recommended 
TEACHERS ROCHESTER, N. Y. by leading educators 











GET A BETTER POSITION .. 


the past ten. Write for enrollment blank. 


1023 N. Grand Blvd. 





. Enroll now for what will be the most active placement year in 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


St. Louis, Missouri 








Established 1885 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
g L B E R Te Member Schools. Good candidatesin demand. Send forinformation. 


” 535 Fifth Ave., New York City . 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 











CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY—F. L. 





MORE —— TEACHERS NEEDED 
Black, Manager—New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
60th Year—Other offices located in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis and Spokane. 
Special limited period offer for membership in Kansas City office only. 











Western Reference and Bond Association 
39TH YEAR. A TEACHER PLACEMENT BUREAU 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bldg., 8th & Wyandotte 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers 
from Kindergarten to University. We have need 
for Missouri trained teachers. 





Oakland, California, July 8-12, 
OCTOBER 

9 Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation, Warrensburg, October 9-10, 
1941. 

9 Northeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Kirksville, October 9-10, 
1941. 

9 Northwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Maryville, October 9-10, 
1941. 

16 South Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association, Rolla, October 16-17, 
1941. 

16 Southeast Missouri 


1941. 


District Teachers 


Association, Cape Girardeau, October 
16-17, 1941. 
22 Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Joplin, October 22-24, 
1941. 
NOVEMBER 


26 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 26-29, 1941. 
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we ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 


Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 


OUR 





















KEYED TO UNITS 
of State Courses of Study 


Over 1100 titles are definitely keyed to specific 
units in the State Courses of Study. This work, 
involving months of research, was done by the 
State Teachers Association for your convenience 
and the improvement of teaching. 

Please use the yellow catalog for authentic 
listing and order from your own association. 


THOS. J. WALKER, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo. 






COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 



























